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| | HIS GRACE, 
3 FRANCIS, DUKE or BEDFORD. 


May it ph Sour Grace, 


1 HERE are . 
two modes of penning a 
Dedication; the one to ex- 


tol the high, the exalted, 


and the moſt ſublime qua- 


| lifications of the perſon, to 

whom any work is addreſ- 
ſed; whole pourtrait muſt 
be drawn i in the ſtile and 
attitude of a General, a 
Hero, or a Demigod ; tho' 
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at the ſame time, the poor 
man may be known to be 
one of the moſt deſpicable 
characters of the age, in 
private life: The other is. 
to advertiſe the Reader of 
the beauties, the excellen- 
ces, and the intereſting 
perfections of the work, 
that is laid before him; and 
conſequently he muſt be 
tacitly ſuppoſed to be a 
moſt competent judge of 
that work; though at the 
ſame time, the poor man 
may be known to be ſo il- 
literate, as not to under- 
ſtand a ſingle ſyllable of the 
. * 
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DEDICATION, = 
3 ſubject. which was ſo hap- 
3 pily addreſſed to him. 

Nou there 1s ſomething 
fo diſingenuous in both 
theſe methods of Dedicati- 
on, that the Editor of the 
following Sheets has total- 
ly declined them; and has 
ventured boldly to aſſert, 


becauſe he can aſſert it with 


Truth, that the extenſive 
PROPERTY, which Your 
Grace poſleſſes 3 in the Great 
Bedford Level, was, and 
is, the ſole cid that na- 


turally and viſibly called 


= upon him to requeſt the fa- 


I your of . Your 
|  Grace's 


„„ DEMNICA TION 
Grace's Name to the La- 


bours of a man, who had 


employed the greateſt part 
of his life in ſtudies of this 
nature, in Works of Im- 
banking and Draining. 
Permit me then only to 
obſerve, that many Soci- 
eties have been formed, 
and Corporations eſtabliſh- FF 
ed, for carrying on Works i 
of this kind; that ſeveral Þ} 
Plans have been propoſed, 
and numberleſs Reports 
have been made, for this 
purpole ; and that this ve- 
ry Author himſelf has been 
employed by Your Grace's 
moſt 
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moſt Noble and Worthy 
Anceſtor, his Grace, Joan, 
late Duke of Bedford, who 
gave him commiſſion, and 
commanded him to com- 
pleat that Cut, whichreach- 
es from Wiſbeach River 
End, where the Great Dam 
was made, to Gunthorp 
fluice, thence to a place 
near Peter's point, above 
Sutton Waſhway, which 
has totally drained all the 
NORTH LEVEL. - 
Let me now humbly 
hope, that the Productions 
of ſuch a Pen will be ac- 
ceptable; and, that they 
COL "aw 
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may merit Your Grace s 
attention, and deſerve 

Your Grace's approbation, 
1s the ſincere wiſh, 


'# 


And mokt ardent debe 
0 , | 
May it oats Your 3 
| Your Gn moſt devoted, 
And moſt obedient, 


humble Servant, 


w. WHITTINGHAM, 
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fem of the following Scarce Reports Se: 
Which will open the eyes of the Public 


better than the New ones, may be had 
of W. Whittingham, LYNN. 


BaTrsON's Reports for the Gene- | 


ral Drainage of Marſh-land, &c. 1710 
with Berners's Objections and Propo- 
ſals, 1710, 48. 6d. 
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1742. 
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— Obſeration on Golborne's 

ditto. 38. 6d. ö N f 

9 Governor Pownal on Drainage 

1775, 30. 6d. 
10 Queries to Brindleys and Gol- 
bornes Reports, 1770, 3s. 6d. 
11 The Heods of a Bill on the 
Outfall of the River Witham, 
1761. 3s. 6d, . 

22 Reports of Grundy, Edwards and 
Smeaton on ditto. 1760, 33. 6d. 

13 Smeaton's Report on Lynn Har. 
bour, 1757. 58. 

34 Smeaton?s Report on the North 
Level and the Outfal at Wiſ- 
beach, 1768, 


| 


| 


15 Lieut: Pages Report for Drain- 
ing the South Level, 3s. 6d. 


1775. 

16 Golborne's Heads of a Bill for 
Draining the Middle and South 
Levels, 3s. 6d. 1775. 

17 Yoeman's Report on the North 
Level, and the Outfall at Wiſ. 
beach, 1769, 38. 6d. 

13 Reſolutions at a Meeting at Ely, 
zoth of October, 1777, 18. 6d. 

19 Meeting at the Fen Office, Dec. 

2, 1777, 18. 6d. 

20 Golborne's Report on the North 

Level, and the Outfall at Wiſ- 
beach, 1769, 38. 6d. 

21 Gclborn's Report upon the Mid- 
dle and South Levels, 1777, 58. 

22 Great Law of Marſh-land, 1714, 
78. 6d. E 
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18. 6d. 8 
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1s. 1791. 

28 Labelye's Report 1745, 108. 6d. 

29 — ditto. Auguſt 1745, 48 6d 


Any Reports, or Books on Drainage, that are not in the 
above Liſt, the Proprietor would be glad to Purchaſe, 


Or any Copper-Plates, 


reſpecting the 


ſame Subject. 
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[BEDFORD LEVEL. 


1 


I is an obſervation thai by an in- 
= genious gentleman, of great abilities 
and experience, who has been conſulted 
in the preſent deſign of relieving and ſe- 
curing the North Level, and recovering 
th navigation of the port of Wiſbeack ; | 
That much having been ſaid and * 
wrote, upon the ſubject of the Great Le- 5 
vel of the fens, he found it neceſſary, in 
order to clear his way, to deduce What he 
had to offer on the ſubject of the North 
Level, from its original.“ Which origi- 
| 15 he very happily finds amongſt the 
WM f treaſures 
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treaſures of an ingenious imagination. 
But though I cannot think it neceſlary, 
in the preſent caſe, to ſtretch our inven- 
tions ſo far, as to raiſe a country from 


the bottom of the ocean, yet the great 


changes and mutations, which this large 
tract of land. called the Great Level of 


the fens, has undergone, and the great 


alterations, which the ſtate of the rivers 
paſſing through it, have ſuffered, ſeems 


to require, that we ſhould look a little 
back into its antient, natural, and I may 
ſay original ſtate, (not as a country to 
be made, but as formed and finiſnhed) 
ſo far as hiſtory, and the phænomena 
of natur*, will enable us: that we may 


— 


if poſſible find out, and inveſtigate the 
cauſe, either natural or artificial, which 


has produced the maladies and evils, 
now wanting to be removed; that, by 


knowing the cauſe of the diſtemper, 
the phyſicians may judge what reme- 


dies to preſcribe. 


Firſt then, it appears that a great, if not 
the * part of this uncertain tract 


Ln 
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of land, waas entiently and originally 

ſound and certain land, naturally produc- 
tive of | trees, ſhrubs, and buſhes, ſuch as 
grow upon firm and dry ground; and 
cannot be raiſed and brought to maturi- 
ty on a rotten, mooriſh, and moraſly 
ſoil, ſuch as the fens in general have 
been for ſome ages paſt. RO 


This i is 1 by both the anti: 
ent and modern teſtimonies of many; 
who have had an opportunity of obſery- 
ing the phænomena of nature, in this 
country. Where multitudes of large 


timber trees, of oak, fir, Ac. have 
been found buried under the moor, 


with their roots, ſtanding as they grew 
in the firm ſoil. Dugdale, | in. his Hiſto-- 
ry of Imbanking and Draining, (Chap: 
32. page, 171) ſpeaking of the Great 23 
vel of the Fens, © ſays, Having done 
with all the marſhes within the province 
of Lindſey, in this county (viz. Lin- 
colnſhire,) and continuing ſtill my courſe 
South Eaſtward, I come next to that. 
Great Level, which extends itſelf from 

+ Ws about 
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- about Halton, and Toynton, 1 in Lincoln- | 


ſhire, through a great part of ſix coun- 
ties, viz. Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Huntington, and Northamp- 
ton, being in length no leſs than ſixty 


miles, and in breadth from Peterborough. 


in Northamptonſhire, to Brandon in 
Suffolk, near forty miles; all which, ex- 
cept the iſle of Ely, and ſome few pla- 
ces of that kind; and alſo Holland, in 
Lincolnſhire, and Marſhland in Norfolk, 


(both of which have been long ago, by- 


great induſtry gained from the ſea, ) 
were for the ſpace of many ages, tilf 
of late years, avaſt and dcep fen, afford- 

little benefit to the realm, other 


than fiſh or fowl, with over-much har- 


bour to a rude and almoſt barbarous 
ſort of lazy, and  beggarly people.” mths” 


Having thus deſcribed the land, in 
its loſt, inundated condition, he goeson, 
and ſays, © That this vaſt Level, was at 


firſt a firm, dry land, and not annoyed 


| with any extraordinary inundation by 


t'ꝛe ſea, or ſtagnation of treſh waters, 
„ I ſhall 


ARR 1 
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I ſhall now endeavour to ſnew; which 
may perhaps ſeem ſtrange to many: 
But when it is well conſidered, that 
timber trees will not grow and thrive, 
where water for the moſt part ſtands; 


or in a moor, which by length of time 


is bred and increaſed in ſuch moiſt pla- 
ces, both the one and the other ma 


with much probability be grounded. 


The caſe being then thus ſtated, it now 
remains for me to prove, that ſuch have 
hereafter been bred, and proſpered in 


ſeveral parts of this now fenny coun- 


try: which is no hard matter to do; ma- 


ny perſons yet living being able to teſti- 


fy, that in the late digging of thoſe 
channels and drains for the exſiccation 
thereof; great number of ſuch trees of 


ſeveral kinds have been found, moſtly 


of oak and fir, and few of them ſevered 
from their roots; but ſuch, as had been 
ſevered, the roots are obſerved to ſtand 
in the firm earth, below the moor; of 
which ſort (ſays he) I myſelf have ſeen 


ſome, that were taken up in the fen 


near Thorney, and have had credible 


information of multitudes found in o- 
B 3 ther 
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ug 


ther places, whereof ſome were dug up 
at the cutting of that large channel, cal- 
led Downham Eau, which extends from | 
Salter's lode about four miles northward 
to Lynn. | 


| ' Moreover i in Marſhland, about a mile 
weſtward of Magdalen bridge, at ſet- 
ting down a ſluice very lately, there 
were diſcovered at ſeventeen feet deep, 
ſeveral ſurz buſhes, and nut trees, preſſed 
flat down, with nuts ſound and firm, 
lying by them, the buſhes and trees 
ſtanding in ſolid earth, below the filt, 
which had been brought by the inun- 
dation of the ſea, and in time raiſed to 
that great thickneſs. Add to this, what 
I have already abſerved in the iſle of 
Axholm, concerning the trees af oak 
and fir, found in ſuch great numbers, 
at making of thoſe channels and ſewers, 
for draining that fen: which though it 
lies not contiguous to this, yet out of 
all doubt is on the ſame level, and 
was apparently a woody country at 
hylt. To give any more inſtances there- 
A fore 
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ſore to demonſtrate ſo evident a truth, 
_ would be needleſs.” 


Thus far Dugdale; and Mr. Atkins, a 
gentleman much employed in ſurveys 
and examination of the ſtate of the fens 
in his time, and who had taken pains to 
make inquiry into their antient ſtate, 
ſays, the fens that are now, were for- 
merly in the nature of meadow-land, 
fruitful, healthful, and very profitable 
to the inhabitants, and yielded much re- 
lief to the people of the high countries, 
in the time of great drought; the truth 
of this is diſputed by ſome; but they 
ſeem plainly to have been ſo; for Peter- 
borough of old was call'd Meadhamſted 
on account of the meadows there; and 
not Fenhamſted from the fens, that are 
now at preſent there: and yet moſt of 

them of the fens belong to that diſtrict: 
Thus likewiſe Ely fen, or Peterborough 
Great Fen was once foreſt, whoſe 
keeper had in it, (in the New marſhes 
now called Marth fen,) an incloſure for 

keeping of ſheep, and for mowing of 


B 4 _ - may 
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hay; and in Wrydoeroft, both a man- 


ſion, and a large dairy houſe. Hence 
ſays he, we find Leland and other an- 


tient writers, very laviſh in their praiſes 


of this once fruitful country. Badeſlade's 
hiſtory, Page 15. ſec. 3d. 


From which accounts it ſufficiently 
appears, that the moſt conſiderable part 
af the Great Level was antiently ſound, 
dry land by nature, well furniſhed 


with timber trees and woods; a great 
part of which was originally in the na- 


ture of foreſt, and the habitation and 


ſhelter of deer, &c. as appears by the 
| horns of thoſe animals having been 


dug up, in the making drains in ſeveral 
laces; as I have been credibly inform: 
ed by ſome workmen, 


That this Was the ſtate of the Great 
Level, when the Romans entered this 
Iſland is highly probable, (ſee Baker's 
Chronicle, page 2.) who ſays, When 
Julius Cæſar entered Britain, the Iſland 
was in a manner a village, being with. 


'out 
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out walls, as having no ſhipping (which 
are indeed the walls of an iſland) but 
certain ſmall veſſels made of boards and 
wicker, nor any forts for defence with- 
in, ſcarce any houſes, but what were 


made of boughs of trees, faſtened to- 
gether.” | 


This. introductory digreſſion, I 
thought proper to make, ſince it has a ten- 
dency to elucidate the preſent e 


The Britons being at that time an 


ignorant and barbarous people, unſkilled 


in the arts and ſciences, contenting 
themſelves with mean and uncomforta- 


ble habitations, and being without ſhip- 


ping, and foreign trade; it is very rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that they had never 


made any conſiderable attempts to im- 


prove, or alter the courſe of nature. 


The Romans therefore at their com- 
ing muſt have found the fens, and par- 
ticularly the Great Level, in its origi- 
nal ſtate, viz. the greateſt part a ſound, 
fruitful ſoil, covered with woods and 

| trees; 
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trees; From whence it conſequently 


follows, that the greateſt part of this 
country had remained without any 


hurtful annoyance, occaſioned by the 


natural rivers paſſing through it, from 


the time of the retreat of the water, at the 
general Deluge, to the time when the 
Romans entered the iſland. 


As nature acts uniformly under ſimi- 
lar circumſtances, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the Great Level would have 
been a flouriſhing country to this very 
day, had not the operations of nature 
been interrupted by the works of art. 
It is therefore to the latter, and not to 
the former, that we muſt look for the 


great alterations, Which have befallen 


this country. That theſe works were 
begun, and the principal part of them 
executed by the Romans, there cannot 
be much reaſon to doubt; eſpecially 
when we reflect, that they remained in 
this ifland ſo conſiderable a time, as a- 
bout five hundred years, keeping in 


pay fourſcore thouſand ſoldiers, oa 
the 


Wc. + 
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the ifland was ſubdued; and being an 


active, enterprizing people, ambitious of 


great, magnificent works, and equally 


remarkable for the ſtrict diſcipline and 
exerciſe of their ſoldiers; As no peo- 


ple could have fo favourable an oppor- 


tunity, ſo none were more likely to 
engage in ſuch great undertakings, as 
themſelves. 


In the ee of the iſland, being 
frequently annoyed by the inhabitants, 
ſheltering themſelves in the coverts of 
their woods and foreſts (as the Indians 


in America do, to this day) they were 


under the neceſſity of taking down 


vaſt numbers of trees to clear the lands, 


in order to come at their enemies, par- 
ticularly in ſome parts of the fens. 


Dugdale, in a quotation extracted 


from Tacitus, in Vita Agricolæ, ſays, 


the Britons complained, that the Ro- 


mans wore out, and conſumed their 


bodies and hands in clearing woods 
and imbanking the fens. Many arms 


and Roman coins have been found in 
that 


p 
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that country, and the long cauſdy- 


made of gravcl. about three feet in thick- 
neſs, mentioned by Dugdale, being in 
breadth ſixty feet, and extending in length 
twenty four miles, croſs the fen, from 


Denver in Norfolk near Salters lode, o- 


ver the great waſh to Cheerk, thence to 
March Plant water and Eldernell, and ſo 
to Peterborough; 1s a laſting monument 
of their labours. I his is now covered 


with: moor, in ſome places three, and in 


others five feet thick, and 1s ſuppoſed to 
have been made by Severus, one of the 
Roman empercrs, who came over in per- 
ſon to Britain, as others had done, and 


was the firſt to make cauſeys over 


the fens, that his ſoldiers might ſtand 


on firm ground, and with eaſe paſling 


over them, might fight on dry land, 
Many places being fenny at that time, 
as the rivers were unimbanked, and 


the tides flowing freely into them, it 

muſt be ſuppoſed, that ſome of the low- 
eſt parts would be covered by the in- 
flux of thoſe tides: and the Britons in- 
habiting thoſe parts of the fens, being 


_ ſw immers, oſten avoided the 
perſuits 


Pe 
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zerſuits of their enemies, and ſecured 
themſelves by ſwimming over the nume- 
rous creeks, with which the country 
was interſected. 


All theſe things plainly ſhew, that the 
Romans were for a long time engaged in 
reducing and clearing the fenny parts 
of the country. 


It will be proper in the next place to 
conſider the courſe and ſtate of the ri- 
vers, then paſſing through the country; 
and how the bordering lands were affect- 
ed by them, and the tides flowing int 0 
their channels. 


Dugdale, in deſcribing the rivers paſ - 
ſing through this Level, begins with the 
river Grant; which, he ſays, having its 
fource about Aſhwel, in Hertfordſhire, 
brings with it the downfalls of part of 
that county, and part of Eſfex, paſſes 
through Cambridge, and at Stretham 
meer, (on the borders of the iſle of Ely) 
unites itſelf to a branch of the Ouze, 
being about twenty two miles from the 


T*Y head.“ 
Then 
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Then ſpeaking of the Ouze, he ſays, 
e the Ouze riſing near Siſam (Badeſlade 
ſays at Brackley) in Northamptonſhire, 
paſſes through part of Buckingham and 
Bedfordſhires, taking in ſeveral petty 
ſtreams, and coming by Huntingdon 
to Erith, it there divides into two 
branches; the one falling Eaſt by North 
(near the bounds of the iſle of Ely) to 
Stretham-mere aforeſaid, and the other, 
now called Weſt water, North (at the 
partition of Huntingtonſhire, and the 
ſaid Iſle) under Chatteris to Benwick; 
there, in former ages, meeting with a 
part of the river Nene, at a place call'd 
Shrewſiſle, or Shrewſneſs, it joined 
with the firſt branch thereof (deſcend- 
ing from Stretham aforeſaid by Ely, 
Littleport, and Wellney,) at which 
place being ſo united they paſſed by 
Outwell, (at the partition of the iſle of 
Ely and Marſhland, to Wiſbeach, and ſo 
to the ſea. But at preſent it is otherwiſe; 
for the firſt branch with which Grant 
did unite, and now deſcends from 
Stretham to Ely, thence to Littleport, . 
and ſo by Prieſt-houſes and Rebeck to 
Jo Salters 
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Salters-lode; theſe other ſtreams, viz. 
Swaffham-lode and Reach-lode, out of 
Cambridgeſhire; Mildenhall river out of 
Suffolk, and Ouze parva out of the con- 
| fines of Suffolk and Norfolk; the river 

Wiſey falling in by Hellgay; and at 
Salters-lode the other branch of Ouze 
and Nene (united from Outwell) which 
comes in there by the New Podike, and 
from thence in one courſe into Lynn 
Deep, and ſo to ſea, the ſame deep be- 
ing now the beſt receptacle, and moſt 
convenient place for conducting the 
waters out of the fens and low grounds. 
So that by this river Ouze, all the 
ſprings and downfalls, rills and brooks | 
of Huntingdonſhire, for the moſt part, 
Bedfordſhire totally, and ſome part of 
Buckingham, Oxford, and Northamp- 
tonſhires, are brought to the ſea; the 
compaſs of ground affording deſcent to 
| them, being {1x ſcore mules at leaſt.” 


It may not be i improper to obſerve, 
that there ſeems' to be a miſtake, in enu- 
merating the ſtreams falling into the 

Ouze, in its 3 courſe by Prieſt-, 
houſes 
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houſes to Salterslode ; among. whi ich 
are mentioned Swaff ham lode and 
Reach lode out of Cambridgeſhire, and 
Mildenhall river out of Suffolk, which 
do not fall into the Ouze, between 
Prieſt-houſes and Salters lode, the ſaid 
houſes ſtanding below Littleport, the 
former of theſe ſtreams falling into the 
Grant, and the latter into the old Ouze 
above Littleport, where antiently it 
went united with it to the Or out- 
fall at Wiſpeach. 


The next account our author gives 
is, of the courſe of the Nene, as fol- 
lows. | | 


The Nene, whoſe head is about Cateſ. 
by in Northamptonſhire, paſling thro' 
a large tract of ground in this county 
to Peterborough, enters the fens Near 
that place, having in its courſe taken in 
divers petty ſtreams; in which fenn 

flat it divides itſelf into ſundry branch- 
es; ofwhich the chief now falls under 
Standground and Horſey bridge, into 
Wantcſes mere, and ſo paſſing through 
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BEDFORD LE VE I. 77 
that mere together with Ub mere and 
Ramſey mere runs to Benwick, where 
it unites with the ſecond branch of the 
Ouze before ſpecified, and thence to 
ſea; as I have already fhewn: the fecond 
branch of this river, did take its courſe 
by Thorney barr, Singleholt and No- 
man's- land; from the triangular bridge 
at Croyland, where it united with Wel- 
land, paſſed away with it to Spalding, 
and ſo to ſea. But this channel of Nene 
is now utterly decayed, and likewiſe 
that of Welland; for whereas it did an- 
tiently fall into Welland, now- Welland 
makes a fall backward by the ſame 
| courſe to Noman's-land, and the South. 
Eau to Dowsdale, Clow's-croſs and Guy- 
hirn, and ſo to Wiſbeach and Well, 
as it can to the ſea. 


Other branches of Nene there have 
been in antient times within the fens, 
viz. King's delph, paſſing a little be- 
low Standground by Raven's willows 
(croſs the fens) to Romney grounds, 
where it fell into the Nene, Whittleſea 
dike, a little below 2 bridge. which 
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falling by Whittleſea town ran into 
Nene below Benwick; ſeveral other cur-? 
rents of it there were by and through 
the bounds of Thorney, chiefly Knor- 
lake, the Wride; and ſouth Eau, which 
have heretofore diſcharged themſelves 
into the ſea, (as ſome ſuppoſe) by Clow's 


croſs; but of later time, ſince the new 


leam was made by biſhop Morton, from 
Standground to Guyhirn, and ſo to- 
Wiſbeach, their chief, and beſt paſſage 
has been by that channel. This river 
Nene brings with it into the fens the 
downfall of the greateſt part of North 
amptonſhire, and then having no preſent 
iſſue into the ſea, divides itſelf, as T have 


| ſhewn; and being bounded on one 'fide 


by the Quee, - on another with Welland,” 

and on a third with ſouth Eau bank: 
and other banks, in the ifle of Ely, it is 
a principal cauſe of ſurrounding'a great” 
part of the body of the fens: and not 
only ſo, but: occafioned abundance of 
ſock, with which the greateſt part of 
| ſouth Holland; and Wiſbeach (which: 
have made banks againſt the nn are 
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After this, he proceeds to the Welland, 
as follows: 


«Welland, having its riſe near Siber- 
toft in Northamptonſhire, and taking in 
ſome petty ſtreamlets, comes at length 
to Market Deeping, and St, James's Deep- 
ing, where it enters the fens, and bur- 
dens them with all the waters and down- 
falls of part of Northamptonſhire, Lei- 
ceſter, Rutland and L incolnſhires; 
whence paſſing to Croyland- bridge, it 
divides itſelf into two branches; the 
one leading by ſouth Eau toward Wiſ⸗ 
beach; the other in a molt ſlow courſe 
to Spalding and Surfleet; where receiv- 
ing the water of Glen, it goes on to Foſ- 
dike, Stow, and ſo into Bolton Deep.” 


Theſe being all the rivers, whieh 
ſeem antiently to have had any com- 
munication - with the. outfall at Wiſe 
beach, I ſhall not at preſent procced to 
the deſcription of any others, but ſhall 
here ſtop to make one or two obſerva- 


tions, 
Firſt 


C2 
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Firſt then, it plainly appears, that 
Wiſbeach was antiently, and I may ven- 


ture to ſay originally, the grand outfall 


for all the great collected body of water 
brought down the rivers Grant, Ouze, 
and a conſiderable part of the Nene, 
with all their different branches, rivu- 


lets, and rills. And was alſo the great 


mouth, or oſtiary, by which the tides 
flowed into, and up the feveral rivers 
before mentioned, which ſerved as ſo 


many long and large receptacles and 
and reſervoirs, from which the Ebbs 


deſcending, greatly ſtrengthened by the 
conjunction of the upland waters, re- 
turned through the mouth of the river 
to ſea, with an impetus and force al- 
moſt irreſiſtible, and ſufficient to re- 
move any moveable impediment, which 
it might meet with in its way, and not 
only to preſerve, but continually to deep- 
en, and improve its uuf. 


That there was e no other 
conſiderable inlet for the tides; or diſ- 


charge for the outland waters, is manifeſt, 


from many tellumonies, | 
| The 
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The haven of Lynn was antiently but 
a ſmall, inconſiderable ſewer, not above 
| fix poles wide, ſerving only for dif- 
a of the waters coming down 
the Little Ouze, or Brand river, Stoke 
river, and the river now called Setch 
river, Sandringham Eau, or Nar ri- 
: ver; but antiently Lynn river, with 
| ſome other ſmall drains, was at that 
L time called Wiggenhall Eau, (ſee Bade- 
E ſlade's hiſtory, page 1.) And that there 
was no river between Littleport chair 
7 and Rebeck in antient times, a record 
vouched by Mr. Hoxham, ſurveyor to 
Will. earl of Arundel, ſhews the tract 
. of the river being of a quite contrary 
| nature, viz, more ſtrait, than any part of 
the Ouze, in all the tens from Ely 
to Wilbeach. 


| When the Ouze had its proper outs 
fall by Wifbeach, the haven of Lynn 
was but fix perches wide, and was by 
due preſentment: ſaid at that time, to be 
of a width ſufficient for the haven and 

vellels thereta n by the inlet 
; C 3 of 
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of the ſalt water, and large enough to 
paſs away the freſh. (ſee Badeſlade's 


Hiſtory; page 6.) 


But after the opening of the river from 
Littleport chair to Rebeck, or Prieſt- 


' houſes, and leading the waters of the 
Great Ouze to join thoſe of the Little 


Ouze, or Brandon waters, which had 


their outfall through Wiggenhall Eau, 

by Lynn to fea, that ſewer and outfall, 
became in time greatly enlarged; and 
the river Nene alſo taking its courſe that 


way, through Well-creek, and joining 
the Ouze at Salter's-lode, the inhabitants 


of Marſhland were very apprehenſive 
of the ill confequence they might be of 


to them, and procured a commiſſion 


the 21, Edw. I. bearing date June 19, 


1292, to have the matter inquired into. 


But of this, more hereafter; all that was 
now intended being to ſhew, that the 
great outfall was originally at Wiſbeach ; 
that the haven of Lynn at that time was 
a very inconſiderable one, being only a 
ſmall ſewer, and that the great body of 
water paſſing through the Grant, and great 


Ouze 
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| Ouas, were. by an artificial, cut diverted 


from, their. antient courſe, to Wilbeach ; 
and brought to join the little Ouze in its 
courſe to Lynn; in which courſe, it Mas 


joined by the Nene, through Well-creek 
at Salter's lode. 


The ſecond e 11 wall make 
is, that though the - great level of the 
Fens is, and always has been, a flat level 


country, with few conſiderable eminences 


or great elevations, yet the greateſt part 
of it was antiently, and originally ſound 
and firm land, naturally productive of, 
and well ſtocked with timber trees and 
wood, as the phænomena plainly ſhew. 


It conſequently follows, that the rivers 
paſſing through it, muſt have run con- 


ſiderably under ſoil, and their bottoms 


muſt have laid much lower, than the 
ſurface of the lands at that time, and 


the ſurface of the lands then was much 


lower, than the preſent ſurface of the level 
now is; and as the bottoms of the rivers 
are in many places very little lower, than 


the preſent ſurface of the land, it neceſ- 


C 4 farily 
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farily follows, that the bottom of the 
rivers at that time were greatly lower, 


than the bottoms of the rivers are at pre- 


ſent. 


That the furface of the level is now 


much higher, than formerly, appears 1 


from the accounts given by Dugdale. | 


In the year 1635 upon the deepening 
of Wiſbeach river, the workmen at eight 
feet below the then bottom, came to an- 


other bottom, which was ſtoney; and in 
it at ſeveral diſlances were found ſeven 
boats, that had lain there overwhelmed 
with filt for many ages. 


And at Whitleſea, of late years, in 
caſting of thoſe moats by Mr. Under- 
wood, for the fencing his new plantation 
of fruit-trees, in digging through the. 
moor at eight feet deep, they came to a 
perfect ſoil, and ſwaths of graſs Tying 
thereon, as they were at firſt mowed. 
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And the roots of the trees before men- 
tioned, found in great numbers in moſt 
parts of the level, ſtanding in firm ground, 
at conſiderable depths, under the moor ; 
and the cauſey, extending from Den- 
yer to Peterborough, before ſpoken of, 


being covered with a moor, from three 
to five feet in depth, ſhews that the ſur- 


face of the level is now raiſed higher, 


than what it antiently was. 


And at the digging the foundation for 


ſetting down the ſaſſe at Salters lode, put 


there (of late years) by the adventurers, 
in that great work of the preſent drain- 
ing; the ſilt was obſerved to be ten feet 


deep, next below that three feet thickneſs 


of firm moor, then bluiſh gault, which 
the workmen judged to be ſilt originally; 


becauſe being dry, it not only crumbled, 
but had the roots of reeds in it: then, be- 
low it, moor of three feet thickneſs, 
much firmer and clearer, than the other, 


and laſtly by whitiſh clay, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been the very natural bot 
tom ſoil at che firſt. 
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And the famou Sir Robert Cotton, 
* ſkirts of Conning- 
ton Down, in Huntingdonſhire, found 
the ſkeleton of a large Sea-fiſh, near 20 
fect long, as was then conjectured, lying 
in perfect ſilt, above fix feet below the 
ſuperficies of the ground, and as much 


below the preſent level of the fens, which 


by ſo long a continuance in that kind of 
earth was petrified , as it is evident from 
many of the bones both of the vertebræ, 
and other parts, which are ſtill preſerved 


by Sir Thomas Cotton baronet, his wor- 
thy ſon, amongſt other extraordinary rari- 
ties, that were collected by that learned 
_ perſon: 


And at the 1 down of . 
fluice near Boſton, there was found at 
ſixteen feet deep, covered with ſit, a 


| Smith's forge, and all the tools belonging 
to it, with horſeſhoes, and other things; ; 


as ſome, who ſaw them have affirmed. 


To which may be added that; in driv- 
ing the piles for ſecuring the ene. 
OL 
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of the great new ſluice, ſet down at the 
mouth of the new cut, a little above Boſ- 
ton, in Lincolnſhire, in the year 1764 at 
about eighteen feet deep, under the then 
paſturage ſurface, there was found the 
roots of trees, ſtanding as the trees had 
grown, ſome of which were obliged to 
be chopt through for a paſſage for the 
piles going down, in ſome other parts of 
the pit, dug for laying the ſaid foundation; 
about the ſame depth were found ſmall 
ſhells, lying in the ſame manner as they 
are now often ſeen to lie, at the bottom 
and ſides of the marſh creeks, which 
roots and ſhells I ſaw, and ſome pieces 
of the wood I have now by me, which 
was turned very black and hard, ſo that 
it was difficult to diſtinguiſh whether it 
was oak, or elm, but it looked moſt like 
the former. 


3 
+ 


As it appears from all theſe accounts, 
that the ſurface of this level was antient- 
ly much lower, than it now is, and that 
the rivers at that time running through it 
has their waters in their ordinary ſtate, 

kept 
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kept greatly under ſoil, otherwiſe the 
land could not have been dry, and 
ſound enough to have bred and nouriſh- 
ed ſuch large quantities of wood and 
timber trees, as appears to have formerly 
grown there, (even in ſome of the very 
low parts thereof) the bottom of the ri- 
ver therefore at that time muſl have been 
very low, and as the high-water mark 
upon the coaſt, was much the fame then, 
as it is now, it evidently follows, that 
the tides muſt flow a great way up in 
them, and into every branch and creek 
they met in their way; for the mouths of 
the rivers lying ſo low, the tide muſt 
flow. very early into them, and there 
being more time afforded for the water 
to proceed up. every neap tide muſt flow 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and the ſpring 
tides entering with much greater veloci- 
ty, and flowing ſo much higher upon the 
coaſt, muſt run up much farther into the 
country, and at ſome particular. times, 
when driven by hard gales of north-weſt 
winds, in what is called an outrage 'of 


a 125 ſome large fiſh coming by acci- 
dent 
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dent in the way of ſome of the rivers, 
might be carried by ſuch a tide a great 
way up into the country, and upon the 
return of the ebb by getting out of its 


courſe might be left near the place of 


equal oppoſition, between the upward, 
and downward currents; for in two 


ſtreams, deſcending contrary ways, 


there muſt be ſome where a point of e- 
qual oppoſition, which a late ingenious 
author very properly calls, the point of 
ſtagnation, as the progreſſive motion 
being there ſtopped, whatever ſoil or 

ſilt the ſtreams are loaded with, there it 
will ſubſide and ſettle, at ſuch place it 
is, where ſilt, carried up by the tides, 

has been depoſited, and now lies buried 
under other ſoil, at great diſtances from 
the ſea; and this may account for the 
ſkeleton of the fiſh found by Sir Robert 
Cotton, lying in a bed of fllt, covered 


% Over with ſoil. 


But dough) the tide thus. flowed up 
the rivers to a great diſtance from the 


lea. 8 ſome of its ſilt in the rivers, 


and 
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and the mouths of the creeks, at the ex- 


| tremity of its flowing, and has left ſeveral 


remaining marks of its advances behind, 
yet whilſt it had its free, uninterrupted 
courſe to flow, and to re-flow in con- 
junction with the land waters, the coun- 


try was not hurtfully annoyed by it, nor 


Were the rivers choaked, or damm- 
ed up by it; but on the contrary, by 
the conſtant motion of the waters were 
continually ſcoured, and made deeper, 


and better. For though, as we obſerved 
juſt now, there muſt be ſome where, 


when two ſtreams act in oppoſition to 
one another, a point of ſtagnation, 


where ſome ſoil will be depoſited, yet 


as in the caſe of the tides, and land 


waters, that time is but ſhort, and in ſo, 
ſhort a time, the ſoil has no opportunity 
to conſolidate, and in which no very 


large quantity can fall, if there is any, 


conkderable current of land-water fol- 
lowing the returning tide, it will ve 

eaſily raiſe, and roll away the ſubſi ding 
ſult, ſo dropt at its extremity, and the 


ebb, in its retreat being impelled by an 


additional 
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additional force of gravity, obtained by 
the more early falling of the tide upon 
the coaſt, and at the mouths” of. the 


rivers, and having taken to its aid, the 


force of the land waters, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity act with great power, not only 
in preſerving, and carrying out the ſilt 
and ſoil brought up, but in ſcouring, 
deepening; and improving the channel 
and- outfall, and this in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, muſt be the effect of 
the tides and land waters acting in con- 


junction with each other; no wonder 


then that the rivers paſſing through the 


Great Level, were preſerved in ſo good 


a condition, from the time of the De- 
luge, to the time of the Romans, when 
ſach'a collective body of land waters 
always acted in conjunction with the 
tides, in preſerving and improving the 


one only outfall, at Wiſbeach. 
C 5 | 


To the relation given of the diſco- 


veries made near Boſton, may be add- 


ed the following one, communicated 
job the n Society, by the late Rey, 
| Jobn 
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John Raſtrick, M. A. of Kings Lynn, 
in Norfolk: (ſee Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions Ne e 


At the vic the preſent new fluice 


or gote, (as they call it) at the end of 
Hamonds's beck, at its fall into Boſtori 


haven, taking up the foundation of 


the old gote, they met with the roots 
of trees, many of them iſſuing from 
their ſeveral boles or trunks, ſpread in 


the ground, which when they had 
taken up (the roots and earth they 


grew in) they met with-a ſolid gra- 
velly and ſtoney ſoil, of the high 


country kind; ( but black and diſ- 
coloured by the change, that had be- 
fallen it ) upon which hard earth, they 


laid the foundation of the new gote, 


where thoſe roots were dug up, which 
was certainly the ſurface of the old 


ry. 


This TO a circumſtance, ſimilar to 
| what has been mentioned, of the lay- 
ing the foundation of the new great 


ſluwe 


. 


Nh MM 
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uice at Boſton, and the forge proves; 
that in that part of the country the 
old ſurface thereof, was originally ſix⸗ 
teen or eighteen feet lower than it now 
is; and that it was likewiſe ſo ſound 
and dry, as in ſeveral places to pro- 
duce, or at leaſt to nouriſh and main- 
tain timber trees; and was at that time, 


an habitable cultivated FQunkrYs 


This tikewik ippears by the follow 


ing relation; taken from, a pamphlet 
intitled, the Preſent State of the Navi- 


tion; of the towns of, Lynn, Wiſ- 


SA 
beach, Spalding and Boſton; publiſhed 


by Mr. Nathaniel Kinderly; ſee. the 


Introduction, p. 8. At the ſetting down 
a fluice a little below . — fall, a 
ſtone eight feet long, and a cart wheel, 


ſixteen feet in- the earth, were taken 
up by the workmen of Mr. Emmerſon. 


To theſe odſcrvations we - thay add, 
that near the river Welland, which 


runs through Spalding in Lincolnſhire, 


feet 


Anno. n at the depth of about ten 
D. 
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feet, there were ſound jetties, (as they 
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call them) to keep up the old river's 
banks, and the head of a funnel, that 
emptied the land water into the old 
river; and at between twenty and thir- 
ty yards diſtance from the preſent ri- 
ver, there were dug up, about the like 
depths, ſeveral old boats; which things 
ſkew, that antiently the river was 
much wider than it now is, or ran in 
another courſe, or both. On the other, 
viz. the north weſt fide of the river, and 
more upward in the town, were dug 
up (at about the before mentioned 


depth) the remains of old tan vats, or 


pits, a great quantity of horns, and 
ſhoe ſoles, of a very ſtrange and un- 


uſual form, with ſharp pointed toes 


turned up f : which things ſhe w, that 


the 


t Such as both Stowe and Baker mention to have been 


vorne, in the time of Richard II, in 1382, when, ſays the 
former good old author, began the deteſtable uſe of piked 


Moes and boots tied to their knees with chaines of filver, 
gut; or at leaſt with filken Jaces :—which enormous cuſtom 


continued to the fifth of Edward IV, in 1461, that is, very 
near fourſcore years, when a proclamation was mads through- 
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the ſurface of the country ay antiently 
much lower than it now does. Such 
it appears from theſe circumſtances, to 
be an eſtabliſhed fact, that the old ſur- 
face of the country contiguous to the 
rivers leading up to Boſton and Spal- 
ding, was from eighteen and ſixteen, 
to ten feet lower, than the preſent, and 


about Boſton in particular, at that 


time, when the ſurface was ſo low; the 
ſoil was ſo good and ſound, that it ei: 
ther produced, or ſupported in ſome 
particular places at leaſt, and thoſe not 


far diſtant from the verges of the rivers, 


wood and timber trees, whicli cannot 
grow upon ſalt marſhes, which the 
tides conſtantly cover and ſpread over; 
ſuch as lie contiguous to rivers near the 
ſea; it 5 follows, that theſe 

lands 


out England, that ds beaks; or peaks of ſlioes ond not 
exceed two inches, upon pain of curſing by the clergy, * 


forſeiting twenty ſhillings, to be paid one noble to the 
king, another to the cordwayners of London, and the third 
to the chamber of London: — it mi i>ht have beca one of | 


| theſe gigantic ſhoes, that was now found. 


D2 
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lands muſt either have been originally 
and naturally out of the reach of the 
tides, or they muſt have been defend- 


ed from them by banks or other artifi- 
cial means, as the lands in this country 


are now, and long have been. The 


latter could not be the caſe ; there muſt 
have been a time, when they were 1n- 
tirely unimbanked, and lay open and 


defenceleſs from the ſea tides : There- 


fore I ſhall conſider them i in chat origi- 
nal priſtine condition. 8 


It is very well known, that the 4 dick 
and low water marks on the coaſt next 


the ocean, are regulated by the influ- 
ences of the Sun and Moon, according 


as they coincide, or act in oppoſition 


to each other, and the tides are propa- 
gated along the ſeveral coaſts, according 


to their ſituation, and the inlets lead- 
ing to them; theſe therefore remaining 
the ſame, the ordinary marks of the 


high and low water will likewiſe con- 
tinue the ſame. 


The foundations of thoſe luices be- 
fore 


x ” WY 4a a 
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fore mentioned near Boſton, he about 
as low, or lower, than the preſent bot- 
tom of the river, in which there may 
be about three or four feet in depth at 
low water, and an ordinary ſpring tide 
riſes about ſixteen, or eighteen feet, to 
the level with, and often higher than 
the preſent ſurface of the lands. 


As the ſurface of the land antiently 
was as low as the preſent bottom of 
the river, and the high water mark 
may be ſuppoſed much the fame as for- 
merly, it 1s evident, that whilſt the 
lands bordering upon the river, laid 
defenceleſs and unimbanked, every or- 
dinary ſpring tide would riſe ſixteen, 
or eighteen feet above them, and hav- 
ing nothing to obſtruct their progreſs, 
as the ſurface of the land in that 
of the country was then ſo much lower 
than it is now, every ordinary ſpring 
tide would evidently ſpread a large 
tract of land, as far as it could reach, 
during the flowing of the tide; and 
upon the ebb, it would return again 
D 3 | to 
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g8 THE HISTORY OF 
to the ſea, but as the motion upward, 
or to land-ward, would not immedi- 
ately ſtop at the firſt falling of the wa- 
ter in, or near the margin of the rivers, 
a large quantity would remain to fall 
off the ſurface of the land into the river, 
after the ebb was reduced into the com- 


pa!s of the low water channel, eſpeci- 


ally at the mouth of the river. By 


which means, the ſand and filt, which 
| mighc ſubſide in it, would be ſecured, 
and the outfall preſerved and kept 
„ * | 


But the lands thus conſtantly covered 
and uncovered by the ſalt water, muſt 
have been at that time intirely in the 


nature of ſalt marſhes, and abfolutely 
unfit for either producing, or ſupport- 


ing al any ſort of wood, or timber 
trees; it therefore neceſſarily follows, 
that * timber trees, which grew up- 


on the land, when its ſurface lay ſo low, 


muſi have been planted, and grown up 
after the country had been inhabited, 
improved, and culiivated, that 1s, after 


it 


: 
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it had been recoverd from the ſea, and 
the tides were intirely prevented from 
flowing over it; conſequently its ſurface _ 
muſt have been ſo much lower than it 
now is at the time of its imbankation, 
and ſo continue after it was inhabited, 
cultivated, and in ſome parts planted, 
and until the trees grew up, and came 


to 1 maturity. 


As it is probable, that this country 
being part of the marſhes gained from 
the fea, by the Romans, was very early 
recovered, perhaps before, or ſoon after 
they had compleated the conqueſt of 
the iſland, when they begun to want 
employment for their ſoldiers; as the 
improving of a country, which they had 
ſo a was an object like to engage 

their 


4 


1 Or rather perhaps thoſe trees might have been indigmne, 


or natives of the ſoil, in which they grew; till that whole 
diſtrict became Fens, and Marſh-groundls, by the overflowing 
of the rivers, or violent inundatioas of the fea, breaking, 

and deſtroying thoſe banks, was might been raiſed by the 


Romans, &c. 
| 
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their attention, in order to render it 
beneficial, and profitable, it may be 
concluded that they got it inhabited, and 
ſet about the culti vation thereof, as ſoon 
as poſſible. And as they continued in 
this iſland, perhaps near two centuries 
after the conqueſt thereof &, in ſuch a 
ſpace of time, thoſe marſhes might be 
improved into a fine country: become 
good paſturage, and fit to ſupport and 
nouriſh ſuch trees as might be thought 

proper to plant therein, which in the 

ſpace of one hundred years would ar- 

rive to great maturity; and this ſeems tq 


have been the caſe. 


But aſter their leaving the iſland, the 
Britons and Saxons, being much engag- 


ed in almoſt continual quarrels and 
wars, 


$ But if we compute from the time of Cæſar, which was 
about 50 years before Chriſt, to the time that the Romans 
left his iſland, which was 448 years after Chriſt, that will 
amount to at leaſt 500, inſtead of near be centuries: Or 
if by the Cengreſt :h:reof,, cur author means the times of 
Agricola, in the 78 year of Chriſt, to the time of their 
leaving i it, in 5 58, that will make it no leſs than 370 years, 
— of tao fenen, as above. 
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wars, it is likely that the banks, by 
which thoſe countries were then de- 
fended from the fea, being not ſo care- 
fully attended to, might begin to grow 
into decay, and by ſome ſudden and 
violent breach thereof, a great part of 
that country was intirely inundated, 
ſurrounded, and depopulated ; and the 
great depth of the ground, with which 
thoſe before mentioned articles were 
covered, indicates the calamity muſt 
have been general, and the country 
muſt have long laid deſolate, the conten- 
tions, differences, and wars, between 
the Britons and Saxons preventing them 
from attempting the recovery, till they 
. had compleated their ſettlement, divid- 
edthe kingdom, allotted their poſſeſſions, 
and inſtituted the ſeveral ſovereignties of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. 


But with theſe things were ſettled, 
and the Mercian kingdom was eſtabliſh- 
ed in this part of the country, it is like- 
ly they would then begin to think of 

n for that this country lay 
| long 
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long inundated, is manifeſt from the 
great accretions of the ſoil, which have 
ſo much heightened the ſurface, and left 
ſuch great quantities of ſilt, almoſt _ 
every where found under the preſent. 
vegetable ſoil. It. is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact time of its continuance 
in this loſt, inundated condition, or by 
whom it was again recovered, but from 
the nature of the thing itſelf, it muſt 
have been a long time before it could 
have been effected, for what a height 
the banks were of that ſurrounded " oh 
what a large tract of country muſt have 
been drowned, and what a great depth 
of water mull have covered it, we may 
conceive. it. to be like a large baſon, 

from which the water running out upon 
the ebbs, it was continually filled again 
by the floods; nor can it be conceived 
that any means of exhaufting it could 
be contrived,. but by the taking down 
a greater part of the banks, opening the 
breach wider, and bringing the country 
back as it were to its original, priſtine 
ſtate, by letting the confined waters 
freely 
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freely join the ebbs, by the natural de- 
clivity of the country ; and nature work 
the recovery, by filling the baſon with 
the ſullage of the waters, which the tides 
. brought into it, it muſt therefore have 
been a conſiderable time before any art 
i could effect the recovery; which how- 
: ever it is evident, that time and induſtry 
have nearly compleated. 


If we turn our views a little more par- 
ticularly to the rivers, and conſider the 
alterations, which ſuch accidents would 
occaſion in them, we ſhall find, that 
their outfalls would in a little time be 
greatly affected thereby, even by the 
imbankation itſelf. 


For while ſo very large a tract of 
country lay intirely unimbanked, and 
every ordinary ſpring tide covered as 
much of it as would ſpread over during 
the time from the water firſt riſing out of 
the channel of the rivers, to the time 
of high-water, which perhaps might 
then be about three hours; in which time 

it 
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it roſe in the rivers ſixteen or eighteen 
feet above the ſurface of the contiguous 
land; in the parts remote from the rivers, 
it would be continuing to ſpread itſelf 
ſome conſiderable time, after the waters 
were ſhrunk upon the margin of the 
channel, and a great deal would be to 
return, after the waters had contracted 
themſelves into the bounds of the chan- 
nel, as aforeſaid; by which means the 
diſtant water would flow into the main 
rivers, through many large creeks and 
gullies, like fo many pipes iſſuing from 
a ſtupendous refervoir, which being 
collected in the channel at fome diſtance 
from the outfall, would by ftrengthen- 


ing the ebbs, and joining the back wa- 


ters, be a very powerful and ſufficient 
means of preſerving and continuing a 


good, and a deep outfall. And thus had 
nature formerly operated, and thus had 


the rivers and outfalls been preſerved, 
kept deep and good, from the time of 


the Deluge, to the time of the imbanka- 


tion. . 


8 But when theſe marſhes were imbank- 
ed, and the tudes prevented from ſpread- 
| ing 
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ing over them, and ſuch a ſtupendous 
receptacle was taken away, and ſo ſmall 
a a quantity of ebb left to return with the 

land-waters, to what before there had 

been, the outfalls would of courſe begin 
then to decay, and would be continual- 
ly worſe and worſe; only now and then 
by the aſſiſtance of great land- floods, 
there would for a ſhort time be ſome a- 
mendment ; but in dry ſealons, the evil 
would again return; and as thoſe floods 
oftener, or more ſeldom happened, the 
miſchief would be alternately - abated 
and increaſed ; but theſe means being 
far inferior to the continual return of the 
former large ebbs, the outfalls upon the 
whole would be continually decaying, 
the land-waters by degrees be obſtruct- 
ed, and the drainage prejudiced; and in 
proceſs of time, the upper part of the 
level muſt become ſurrounded and i in- 


undated. 


110 60 have been the natural effe& 
of imbanking, of thoſe large tracts of 
marſh lands, extending from the margin 
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of thoſe rivers immediately communicat- 
ing with the ſea, without the concut- 
rence of other accidents. 


And this ut in . meaſure have 
been the caſe with all rivers where 
imbankations have been made, and their 
outfalls muſt have been more or leſs af- 
feed, in proportion to the greater, or 
leſs quantity of ebb water, which they 
have been deprived of; that is, in the 
proportion which the quantity of ebb ta- 
ken from them, bears to the quantity of 
the land-water remaining to flow through 
them; or the proportion, which the quan- 
tity of the marſhes imbanked, bear to 
the largeneſs of the rivers, from which 
they were taken ; for this reaſon it is, 
that the Thames, and the Humber, 
which rivers are ſpacious and large, and 
more nighly bordered by high lands, 
and not having loſt ſo great quantities of 
ebb water, (by imbankments) in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the tides left 
to ſlow into them, and the quantity of 


land- water paſſing through them, which 
; | — 
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continuing to act in conjunction with 
their larger ebbs, have kept their chan- 
nels and outfalls deep and good; whilſt 
the channels and outfalls of the rivers 
Whitham at Boſton, the Welland at 
Spalding, and the Nene at Wiſbeach, 

which have had much larger tracts of 
marſhes imbanked, and more ebb water 
taken from them, in proportion to their 
capacities, and the quantities of tides 

w received, and the land- waters paſſ- 

ing through them, have greatly ſuffer- 
ed by theſe alterations, and their out- 
falls and channels have been greatly pre- 
* choaked up, and p- loſt. 


It is true, that the inlet at Wiſbeach, 
was after the imbankments, left large 
and capacious, and communicating with 
the Nene and the Ouze, had large rivers 
to receive the tides, and great quantities 
of land- waters to 155 the ebbs, in their 
returns ; and therefore there is no doubt 
but it continued good, for a long time 
after the imbankation; but there being 
ſome Particular circumſtances in the 


- 


manner 
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manner of thoſe imbankments, I ſhall 
take them a little more particularly into 
conſideration, after having obſerved, that 
what I have before been ſpeaking of, 
are the general effects of imbankments 
only, which I have confined more par- 
ticularly to the country about Boſton; as 
the hiltory and phænomena relates to 
thoſe places, and which I. ſhall a little 
farther perſue, as I apprehend that the 


ſtate of that country, and the marſhes 


and rivers thereabouts, was greatly ſi- 
milar, and have ſuffered much the like 
alterations, though perhaps not exactly 
the ſame, asthe country about Wilbeach, 
Marſhland, &c. has ſ uffered. 


As there is great reaſon to pp e 
that the country about Boſton, and Spald- 
ing, after it had been firſt imbanked and 
defended from the ſea, or tides, and be- 
come inhabited, cultivated, improved, 
and in ſome parts planted, was by ſome 
ſudden and great breach of the ſea-banks 
inundated, depopulated, and loſt, and 
continued for lams conſiderable time an 

| immenſe 
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| immenſe baſon to receive the tide wa- 
ters, out of which little would return at 
4 time, and that for a conſi derable pe- 
riod, the rivers muſt be robbed of a 
great part of the ebbs, which uſed to 
return through them, in the time in 
which the banks were preſerved good, 
and conſequently the channels, and out- 
falls, loſing ſuch a great quantity of re- 
turning waters, would much more 
quickly choke up and decay; eſpecially 
if it be conſidered, that by ſuch a breach 
of banks, the land-floods in their courſe 
towards the outfall, would be diverted 
and prevented from reaching it, by 
meeting with the chaſm of the bank, 
through which they would flow, and 
mixing with the water before received 
into it, from the ſea, would there alſo 
depoſite great quantities of their ſullage 
and ſoil, brought with them from the 
high country, which together with the 
| ſubfiding ſilt from the ſea-water, would 
compole ſuch ſtrata, as the country 
is now found to conſiſt of. | 
But 


E 
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But leaving this, which I have ſo large- 
ly ſpoken of, I ſhall now turn my 
thoughts towards Marſh-land ; in order 
to recover which, it ſeems to me, that 
a front bank was firſt formed round the 
margin thereof next the bay, or ſea; and 
by banks carried along the courſe of the 


old river, from Wiſbeach towards Lit- 
tleport to Well, which perhaps was | 
ſomewhere, between the former and 
the latter place. left incomplete and un- 


finiſhed ; the river at that time being ſo 
deep, and running ſo much under ſoil, 
it might not be thought neceſſary to con- 
tinue the banks, ſo far as Littleport: If 
this was the caſe, Marſh-land muſt have 
been left open on that ſide; and after a 


time become liable to be farroanded, 
and annoyed by the land-floods, which, 


when the river at Wiſbeach began to 


decay, would ſpread | themſelves into 


it, and being prevented from getting off 
to ſea by the banks made in front, would 
be rendered, as it were, fenny and un- 
profitable; and be put into ſuch a ſtate 
as Dugaale deſcribes it to have been, 

before 
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2 
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| before the old Podike bank was made 
to defend it. See page (244,) where he 


ſays, © by an antient pleading, it appears, 5 


that before the year 1181, (27 H. II.) 
there was neither habitation, nor ground, 
that yielded profit, within that part of 
Wigenhal from Buſtarſdale, unto the 
ſouth ſide of the ſame town, except the 
monaſtery of Ciab-houſe;- with ſomes 
lands belonging to it, all being then 
waſte, not in the nature of a fen. But 
afterwards the inhabitants of that place, 
viz. Marſh- land, came, and with drain- 
ing and banking, won as much thereof, 
by their induſtry, as they could. And 

upon this occaſion by a common conſent 
amongſt them, was the old Podike firſt 
raiſed, about the year 1223 (/ H. III.)“ 
After which, he goes on, and ſays, © nor 
was a great part of this country any o- 
ther than marſh, about that time. The 
reaſon for which opinion he there re- 
Cites; ſee page (245). Now, whether 
the before mentioned banks were left 
ſoincomplete, or not, I cannot take up- 
on me poſitively to determine; but it 


E 2 muſt 
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muſt either have been ſo, or at leaſt, 


if thoſe banks had been at firſt con - 


tinued along the old courſe of the river 
to Littleport, they had been at ſome 
time worn down and decayed. How- 
ever, as the time here mentioned, was 


long after the time of the Romans, and 


the firſt imbankment, and it appears by 
Dugdale, (ſee page 244,) that the Saxons 
had ſeated themſelves 1n this country, as 
well as in the before-mentioned parts of 
Holland, about Spalding and Boſton, 
&c. he ſays, that they did ſo is evi- 
dent enough, from that authentic ſur- 


vey taken by the Norman Conqueror, 


which ſhew, that the towns now in be- 
ing, were all extant in the days of king 
Edward the Confeſſor. Nor is it im- 

probable, but that they were ſo like- 


wiſe for many preceding ages; for as 


much as it appears, that the church of 
Ely, was pollfled of Walpole long be- 
fore; a place of no ſmall note. by rea- 
ſon it gave birth to S. Goderic, the 
Hermit; of whom Mat, Paris maketh 


ample mention. | 
From 
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From hence it is highly probable, that 
this country, like Holland, was after the 
firſt imbank ment, inhabited, perhaps at 
firſt by the Romans, and was cultivated, 
improved, and planted, in the ſame 


manner as the before- mentioned coun- 
try had been, till by ſome great breach 
in the ſca- bank, and the ſpreading of 
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the up- land waters, it became again over- 
whelmed, and loſt; and by the ſilt, and 

| ſullage of the waters, the land was raiſ- 
„ce d much higher, than it antiently had 
f been; for though the old towns might 
: ſtand pretty near the places where they 


, now are, as the churches may probably 
" KF Aſtand upon foundations, which likely 
4 might be laid upon the old ſurface of the 
; country; as it appears by an antient 
x memorandum, Which I have ſeen, that 
r the foundation of the church at Boſton, 
J woas laid, about as much below the pre- 
5 ſent ſurface of the ground there, as the 


roots of the trees before mentioned, 
found at the preparing for the laying the 


: foundation of the new great ſluice (there 

ſet down by Mr. Langley Edwards) 

were found to ſtand, and the ſtratum 
24 1 on 
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on which that church is founded, is de- 

ſcribed to be much the ſame, as that on 

which the ſaid ſluice is placed, viz. a 

clay, lying upon a bed of moor, or mat- 

ted vegetables, covering a ſtratum of 

white ſand, at about eighteen feet under 
_ 


I ſay, though the towns may ſtand 
near the places, where the old ones may 
have ſtood, yet the ſurface of the ground, 
upon which the houſes are now built, 
is much higher, than the ſurface of the 
country was in old times, when it was 
firſt cultivated, and improved; as ap- 
_ pears by the furz buſhes, nut trees, the 
large ſtone, and the cart wheel, menti- 
oned to have been found near the Mag- 

dalen, at the depth of eighteen feet un- 
der the preſent ſoil. 


HFaving ſhewn how the firſt "HE: 
-dering of "the large tracts of marſhes, bor- 
ing upon the rivers of Witham, Glen, 
and Wiſbeach, muſt have affected, and 


W their out- falls, in proportion 
— ma 
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to the quantity of the ebb- water taken 
from them, and the capacity of their 
mouths, or apurtures, and the quantities 
of the land- waters, and ebbs left to flow 
through them; and having obſerved the 
great inconveniences and damage, which 
the Marſh-land in particular mult have 
laid under and ſuſtained, either from 
the want of the complete imbanking of 
the river from Wiſbeach to Littleport, 
along the original antient courſe thereof, 
or by the decay, and waſhing down of 
the banks originally made againſt it; 
which latter I am the molt inclined to 
think might be the caſe; as there are 
ſome circumſtances, which make it very 
probable that it was in a flouriſhing con- 
dition when the Saxons firſt inhabit- 
ed it. ä | 


I ſhall now proceed to conſider how 
the up- land waters, and the land-floods, 
mull have been affected by the incom- 
plete, or partial imbankation of that 
part of the old river, between Wil- 
beach and Littleport, which running as 
it were croſs the way of the up-land 
| | E 4 | floods, 
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floods, in their paſſage to the ſea, at ſuch 
| times as they roſe out of the river, and 
covered the. lands bordering thereon, 
muil have been a great qbſtruction in 
their progreſs to ſea. 


For though the rivers in the Great 
Level muſt, as has been before obſerv- 
ed, run conſiderably under foil, and 
conſequently a great part of the land- 
floods, eſpecially the leſſer of them, be 
paſſed off to ſea, through the rivers, (par- 
ticularly if they happened in the time 
of neap tides) before they could riſe on 
to the adjacent lands, yet the larger and 
more haſty land floods, when they met 
with ſpring tides, muſt neceſſarily ſwell 
out of the channels of the rivers, and co- 
ver the contiguous land, great part of 
which muſt have been at that time in 
the nature of land meadows, as the tide 
water mixing with the freſhes, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſea, muſt loſe a great 


part of that ſaltneſs, which conſtitutes 
dhe marſhes. 


In the times of large and haſty had. 
floods, 
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floods, ſwelling out of the rivers, before - 
any imbankation, they muſt, as before 
_ obſerved, cover the contiguous lands, 
in like manner as they now do the 
upland meadows, lying unimbanked, 

along the margin of the rivers; but 
the country having naturally an hang- 
ing declivity towards the ſea, as the 
deſcent of the water in the rivers de- 
monſtrate, and having no dams, banks, 
nor ſtops, to interrupt their paſſage, ex- 
cept the influx of the tides, they would 
not continue long on the upper parts 
of the Level, but wauld flow down, as 
it were in one expanded ſheet, towards 
the ſea, into which they would roll o- 


ver the marſhes, in the time of the ebbs, 


ſoon uncovering the upper part of the 
lands, and leaving them dry as before; 
except in ſome particularly low lenny 
places, where the water would be left, 
and remain ſtagnant, and form as it were 
ſmall fens and moraſſes, and in paſſing 
over the marſhes below, in conjunction | 
with the ebbs, following the tide in its 
retreat to ſea, would in the more ſaft 
| places 
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lace wear cavities, and form wide 
P 


_ creeks and gullies; but having ſo large 


a ſpace to roll over into the ſea, in a 
few tides they would all be paſſed 
off the marſhes with the ebbs into the 


Ocean. 


In this manner the land- floods were 
paſſed off to ſea in a very ſhort time; 


vwithout ſurrounding, or much annoying 


the upper parts of the Level, which 
were not only preſerved ſound and 
good, but the parts adjoining to the ri- 
vers muſt have been greatly fertilized, 
and improved, by overflowing: And as 
the rivers would by thoſe floods be fill- 
ed with water, which being ſoon re- 
duced within the compaſs of their 
channels, would come dawn with great 


rapidity; and joining the ebbs would 


powerfully operate upon the fands, 
and ſcour out, preſerve, and deepen 


their out-falls ; which for this reaſon al- 


ſo, muſt have been always upon the 
improvement, ſo long as nature was 


lelt to operate in her own manner, un- 


interrupted 
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interrupted by the artificial works of 
men. And by this means it appears, ſo 
far as human reaſon can reach, that the 
rivers and outfalls would have continu- 
ed deep and good to this very period; 
and for aught that can be ſuppoſed to 
the contrary, for ever; without ſome 
extraordinary, violent, preternatural 
cauſe, ſuch as.that of a great earth- 
quake, ſhould prevent it, which as 
there are no accounts of ſuch an event 
ever having occurred, and this iſland is 
ſo providentially, and happily conſtitut- 
ed and ſituate, as not to be liable toſuſtain 
any great hurt by ſuch calamities, and 
as in all probability it never was ſo, we 
may hope it never will be the caſe. 
But then, if the rivers and out-falls had 
been ſo preſerved, thoſe vaſt tracts of 
marſhes, which have been recovered 
by imbanking, and cultivated into ſuch 
fruitful countries, muſt have remained 
the property of the ocean. This has 
unwarily lead me into a digreſſion; as 
the many particulars, which have ſud- 
0 ſtarted up, in the purſuit of theſe 
| * 
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fubjects, have ſeveral times before done; 


from whence 1 ſhall return, to conſider 


the imbankment of the old river, from 
Wiſbeach, towards Littleport, in re- 
fpect to the land- floods. | 


As this river runs croſs the courſe of 
the land-floods, in their paſlage to the 
fea, the imbankment of it, mult greatly 


Rop, obſtruct, and interrupt the de- 


fcent of the waters above, and keep 
them up much longer than before, up- 
en the lands covered by them; and 
they muſt in courſe fpread themſelves 
over a larger tract of country; which 
therefore would become inundated, 
and ſurrounded, and as the water muſt 
then come through a narrow, imbank- 
ed channel of the river, it would be 


a long time in running off the level, 


and getting to ſea; by which means 
much of the land, which. was before 
ſound and good meadow, would now | 
become fen, and moraſs: and thus the 


country would begin to be furrounded, 


and the people would be put upon the 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity of contriving ſuch drains and 
ſewers, as they thought moſt likely to 
convey the water the readieſt way to 
ſea; or ſuch as might divert it, into 


ſome other courſes, as might give the 
{peedieſt relief to thoſe —— of the le- 


vel, in which they were more immedi- 
ately intereſted: thus every one would 
as it were become engineers for them- 
ſelves; and in time, a multitude of 
ſuch drains would be contrived, 

and the body of the upland-waters, 
would be divided into different courſes; 
by which means the main river, or at 
leaſt ſome part of it, would be robbed 
of the land-waters before paſſing through 
it; and the water being kept above the 
channel of the rivers ſtagnant upon 
the land, would not only depoſite the 
ſullage, and cover the land with moor, 
but ſtop, and hinder the tides from 
proceeding up the diſtant part of the 
rivers, by its greater height, and would 
by ſuch ſtoppage cauſe them to drop their 
filt in the channel of the river, and oc- 
caſion its bottom to grow up, and their 


progreſs to be more and more impeded. 
| And 
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And the upland waters coming off in 


ſuch a ſlow manner, and the progreſs of 


the tides being more reſtrained, and the 
quantity of the ebbs diminiſhed, they 
would not have ſtrength enough to 
maintain one certain channel, in fo 
large an outlet, and being divided in- 


to ſeveral ſmall ones, the water would 


not have ſufficient force to ſcour out the 
ſands, ſo as to preſerve a deep channel. 


And this I apprehend has been another 


reat reaſon of the decay of the antient 
out-lall, at the port of Wiſbeach. 


But the great bane, and what com- 
leated the deſtruction of that noble 


out-fall, was the diverting ſo large a 


part of the waters of the great Ouze, 


into the channel of the little Ouze, and 
ſo turning its courſe from Wiſbeach 
to Lynn, by making a new channel 
from Littleport, by Prieſt-houſes into 
the little Ouze. | 


When the upland waters were ſo in- 
terrupted, in their paſſage to Wiſbeach, 


by the ambankment of the marſhes and 
| rivers, 
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rivers, that the country above was ſur- 
rounded thereby, and the lands be- 
tween Well and Littleport, drowned 
and inundated, whilſt the waters of the 
little Ouze, were paſling freely in their 
uſual courſe to ſea, and the bordering 
country continuing in its priſtine condi- 
tion, a probable way of relief diſco- 
vered itſelf ; which was by a ſhort new 
cut, to turn their waters down to an- 
other out-fall, with the little Ouze, viz. 
to Lynn; but though this cut might re- 
lieve that part of the country, yet it 
was certainly very fatal to the port and 
out-fall of Wiſbeach, which by the 
loſs of ſo great a body of back-water, 
and ſo great a receptacle for the tides, 
muſt much ſooner and more haſtily 
fall into decay and ruin. And as the 
out-fall, at Lynn, would by ſuch a di- 
_ verſion of ſo great a body of water, 
be continnally growing wider and 
deeper, ſo by the loſs of it from Wiſ- 
beach, that out-fall, muſt continually 
be choking up, and growing ſhallower ; 
and in time become inſufficient to paſs 


off the waters of the Nene itſelf: by 
Which 
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which means thoſe parts of the level 


bordering upon it, would likewiſe be- 


come inundated and ſurrounded ; ſome 
means would then likely be thought on, 
for diverting that river down to a bet. 
ter out-fall alſo. 


At what time the cut from Littleport 


by Prieſt-houſes was firſt made, is hard 


to determine but it ſeems: to have been 


done very early; by the following ac- 


count from Dugdale, ſee (p. 394) © Wiſ- 
beach out-fall decaying, and the paſſage 


of the Neneby Croyland likewiſe paſling, 


through the decay. of Spalding river, 
and other hinderances, the weſt-water, 
or firſt branch of the Ouze, with Nene 
united, became weak in the paſlage, and 
ſo fell down by March to Well, and not 


finding 3 by Well at Shrewſneſs- 


point, t greateſt part thereof, turned 
back again to Littleport, by the old 
forſaken ſecond branch of Ouze, and 
holds that courſe to this day.“ 


This ſecond branch of Ouze, with 
Grant united, being hereby debarred a 
paſſage 
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paſſage by Wiſbeach, means was put in 
practice to let it fall from Littleport 
church, to Rebech, by a lode which 
at the firſt ſeemed to be called Hem- 
ing's-eau, and ſo into Ouze parva's 
channel, paſſed to Salter's-lode, and 
thence to Lynn: whoſe channel, not 
long before that time, was not above fix 
poles wide, being then by due preſent- 
ment, ſaid to be both ſufficient for the 
haven, and veſſels thither reſorting, by 
the inlet of the ſalt water, and large 
enough to == away the freſh, as by 
the proceeding of a fair commiſſion 


thereof, in Ann. 1378 may appear.” 


Then began the waters from above 
Well, and all thereabouts, to ſeek their 
paſſage by that tract to Lynn. (Wiſ- 
beach channel and ſo low as the Croſs- 
keys, which was over the face of the 
marſhes, between Well and Wiſbeach, 
and ſo downward to Terrington, utter» 
ly thereby decaying, as at this day may 
yet be ſeen.) But the people of Marſh- 
land, finding themſelves overcharged by 
theſe waters, upon complaint made to 
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king Fdward the Firſt, obtained a com- 
miſſion, (21 E. I.) Ann. Dom. 1293, to 
have the waters of Well (which antient- 
ly had their outfall by Wiſbeach) to be 
brought and carried in debetum et antiquum 
curſum &c.into their antient channel and 
courſe. Then were there {tops, mark 
the firſt, at Fendike, about Upwell 
Town's end near where Popham's-lode- 
ſluice now ſtands; ſecond, at Small- 
lode- bridge, and third, at Outwell- 
bridge; and order taken for opening 
the river from Well to Elm flood-gates, 
upon the confines of both counties, at 
the coſt of the people of the iſle and of 
Marſh-land indifferently.” 


* To ſhew that the river of Ouze had 
its outfall at Wiſbeach, beſides what is 
before expreſled ; 


I. The ſea-banks from Well to Wiſ-- 
beach, do manifeſt. 


II. It having been faid of Wiſbeach 
callle, that it was founded upon that 
famous 


- 


r 
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famous river called Wells ſtream; (ſee, 


Reg. Petrob.) 


III. The army of king John, is ſaid 
to have periſhed in the waters of Well.” 2 


That there was ſometime no river 


beraten Littleport chain and Rebecli. 


| 4 A record vouched by Mr. Hex- 
ham, ſurveyor to Philip, carl of Arun- 
del; ſheweth, the tract of the river 
being of quite a contrary nature, viz. 
more ſtrait than any part of the Ouze, 
in all the fens, from Ely to Wiſbeach. 


If. The impoſing the name of Hem- 
ing's-lode, in the deſcription of Rack - 
fen, in the words of the record. viz. 
ale. chair per Heming's-lode uſq. Gnat's- 


lode end. 1 


„That the waters of the iſle ſhould | 
not, nor of old did fall down from 
Well, upon Marſh-land eaſtward, nor 


into Well fens in Norfolk, appears by 


the rolls of Upwell-leet, in the 12 E. 
II. many were amerced, for breaking 
i or 
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rut HISTORY OF 
or hurting the banks of the fens, ales 


the Fendike, between Well and Wel- 


lenke, and many preſentments to prove, 
that there were banks from Upwell 
to Wellenke, and that they ſhould not 
be broke nor cut, nor the water turned 
into the fens near Marſh-land : with 
many other teſtimonies.“ 


This account is introduced in ſuch a 
manner, as ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the 
outfalls of the Well and Wiſbeach river 
were ſo decayed, before the making of 


the cut, or the dividing of the Ouze at 


Littleport, before mentioned; that it 


was principally to remedy the inconve- 


nience arifing from the reverting of the 
waters, of the firſt branch of the Ouze, 
by Benwick, and thoſe of the Nene 
with it, from Well to Littleport, that 


this ſaid cut and diverſion of the water, 


at the ſaid place, into the little Ouze 
was attempted. 


But it ſeems to me, much more reaſon-. 
able to ſuppoſe, and I think the ſubſe- 


one part of that account ſeems toimply 
it, 
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it that the ſaid channel was made before 
theſe waters took that retrograde courſe, 
ſuch an effect mult have been the natural 
conſequence of making ſuch a channel; 
for the channel of the little Ouze, lying 
conſiderably lower than that of the 
great Ouze, between Littleport and 

Well, when this communication was 
opened, it would run the waters of the 
great Ouze much lower than their an- 


tient gauge at Littleport 


For though the channel of the little 
Ouze, was at that time too ſmall and nar- 
row, to paſs ſuch an additional body of 
water, freely towards its out-fall, yet be- 
ing unimbanked, and the contiguous 
lands lying open, the waters carried into it, 
would naturally ſpread themſelves over 
it, and by that expanſion maintain ſuch a 
fallat Littleport, as would not only in part 
prevent the great Ouze from perſuing 
its antient courſe, to Well, and to Wiſ- 
beach, but would cauſe part of the wa- 
ters of the other branch of the Ouze 
and Nene, to revert in a retrograde 
courſe, when arrived at Well, toward 


F 3 Littleport, 
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„ THE HISTORY OF 
Littleport, in the manner before ſpoken 


of, eſpecially in the time of the leſſer 
floods. But if by this means one part 
of the level, on the eaſt {ide of the ri- 
ver, viz. all that large tract from 
Southery to Soum, and about the iſle 
of Ely, would become inundated and 
ſurrounded, till the river to Lynn was 
worn ſufficiently large, and deep enough 
to convey -the waters off, as in ſome 
years after it appears to have been. 


That the waters of the great Ouze, 
was thus early diverted, and turned 
into the little Ouze, is evident by the 
foregoing account, in which it is ſaid, 
about that time, the channel at Lynn 
were not above ſix poles wide, and was, 
by due preſentment ſaid, to be both 
ſufficient for the haven and veſſels thi- 
ther reſorting, by inlets of the ſalt wa- 
ters, and large enough to paſs away the 
freſh; as by the proceedings of a fair 
commiſſion thereof, in Ann, 1378 may 


appear. 
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It is not to be underſtood, that the 
channel at Lynn was, at the time that 


preſentment was made, ſo ſmall and 
narrow, but that it antiently and for- 


merly had been ſo. For in the year 


1363, the (36 E. III.) a commiſſion 
Was granted to Robert de Cauſton, 
Hugh Lovet, Gilbert Barnard and o— 
thers, for the inſpection, care, and re- 
pair of the banks between Terrington 


and Weſt Walton. And to Robert de 
Thorpe, Richard de Walkefare, Robert 


de Cauſton and others, for thoſe be- 
tween South Clenchwarton, near Lynn 


and Wiggenhall. 


About which time the Aba of 


Wiggenhall, Iſlington, Tilney, Clench- 


warton, Watlington, Runcton, Holm, 


Setchithe and Weſtwinch, (all in the 


province of Marſh-land,) exhibit a dole- 
full petition to the king, ſhewing, that 
whereas the ſaid country of Marſn- 
land, had been much overflowed and 


| ſurrounded, by great and violent floods 


of ſalt water, to the extraordinary da- 
F 4 _  - mage 
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mage of the ſaid King, the whole 
realm, and whereas the river going to 
Lynn, had uſed to run between cer; 
tain banks, diſtant aſunder twelve per- 
ches, at which time all people had ſuf- 
ficient paſſage with their boats, to and 
from, and the freſh waters free courſe 
to the ſea; the banks on one ſide of the 
ſaid river was at that time ſo low, by 
reaſon of the before mentioned floods, 
that the ſaid river was then a full mile 
in breadth: (ee Dugdale p. 260 ang 


261.) 


This petition, preceding the date of 
the aforeſaid preſentment, ſhews, that 
the narrowneſs of the channel there 
mentioned, did not relate to the time 
then Preſent, but to the ſtate of the ri- 
ver, as it formerly and antiently had 
been, for it appears by this petition 
that, before the time of that preſent- 
ment, it was by the breach of the banks 
got to be a mile in breadth. 


And as 3 ſeems to have been 
done, in conſequence of this petition, 
another 
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another to the ſame purport was exhi- 
bited in 1378, (1 R. II.) adding that, 
the ſaid water, by reaſon of the extra- 
ordinary breadth, after the banks on 
one ſide thereof were worn away, had 
ſo great a power upon the banks on the 
other ſide, that all the towns in thoſe 
parts were frequently overflowed, and 
the charge of maintaining the ſaid 


banks grown ſo great, that they were 


not able longer to ſupport it, ſo that 
their country was in much danger to be 
totally deſtroyed, in caſe ſome proper 
remedy were not ſpeedily uſed. Upon 
which, a commiſſion was appointed, and 
jurors ſworn; when it was preſented, that 
the before named river, running up from 
the main ſea into the country, through 
the midſt of the towns of Clenchwarton, 
Tilney, Iſlington, Wiggenhall, Watling- 
ton and RunQon town, and farther, 
even to Podike, were through this ex- 
traordinary rage of the ſea, ſo miſera- 
bly broken and torn, that the greater 
part of the lands and tenements in 
South Lynn, "Hardwick, Weſtwinch, 

f Setchithe 
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Setchithe magna, Setchithe parva; was 
overflowed and deſtroyed. And that 
there was no other remedy for the fafety 
of- thoſe towns and the parts adjacent, 
againſt the forementioned dangers, but 
only reducing the ſaid river within nar- 


rower bounds, and other means fol- 


lowing. 


And they faid, that ſuch a reſtraint 
thereof might well, and conveniently 
be done, for the ſafety before menti- 
oned, in a certain place called Larks- 
hirne in South Lynn, in this manner; 
viz. that whereas the ſame river did in 
that place, contain in itſelf forty perches 
in breadth, (every perch being reckoned 


at ſixteen feet) it ought of neceſlity to 


be reſtrained in that place, on both 
ſides, for the ſafety of thoſe towns, 
thirty-four perches, every perch being 
of length aforeſaid ; ſo that the breadth 
of the channel of the ſame river, ſhould 


be reduced to ſix perches. 


This ſeems to Jive been the fame pre- 
ſentment 
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ſentment before mentioned, at which 

time, and before the river was grown 
to be in ſome places a mile, and in other 
places, where it had formerly uſed to 
be, ſix perches, it was then become for- 
ty perches, equal to one furlong in 
breadth. 


And as has been before ſaid, that 
about the time of making the new chan- 
nel from Littleport, by Prieſt-houſes, 
and diverting the waters of the great 
Ouze into the little Ouze, the channel 
at Lynn was not above ſix poles wide, 
that diverſion of the great Ouze, muſt 
have been made ſome ages before the 
time of theſe preſentments; for it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that fo great an al - 
teration could have been effected in a 
ſhort ſpace of time. 


It is hard to determine at what time 

this was done, but it is probable the 
courſe of the river from Wiſbeach to 
Littleport, was imbanked in the time 
of the Saxons, who inhabiting the coun· 


ay 
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try of Marſh land, when the ſurface 
thereof lay ſixteen or ſeventeen feet 
lower than it now does, if the Romans 
did not do it before, they muſt have been 
under a neceſſity of doing it then, for 
the ſecuring the country from the up- 
land-floods, which otherwife muſt have 
ſo often deſcended upon them, as to 
have kept it almoſt continually inun- 
dated and ſurrounded; and rendered 
unfit for cultivation and profit; which 
by the phenomena before mentioned, 
ſeems not to have been the caſe at that 
time ; however, afterwards it might have 
been ſo made, (by wearing down the 
banks) as mentioned by Dugdale, be- 
fore the time of (27 H. II.) 1181,— 
which occaſioned the making of the old 
Podike, to recover and defend it. 


As therefore it ſeems probable, that 
the courſe of the river between Wiſ⸗ 
beach and Littleport, muſt have been 
imbanked in the time of the Saxons, 
when the ſurface of the lands were ſo 


much lower than they now are, the 
parts 
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parts of the Level above that river, muſt 
have been in their time, if not before, 
annoyed by the ſtoppage of the waters 
by thoſe banks. 


And though ſeveral expedients may 
have been, and certainly were madeuſeof 
by ſewers and drains, leading into the 
principal rivers, to convey the waters 
down to ſea, by which means the channels 
and out- falls would be for ſome time pre- 
ſerved; yet by the neglect of thoſe drains 
and ſewers, great inconveniences would 
ariſe, and great part of the level would be 
kept inundated and ſurrounded: which 
would induce the perſons immediately 
intereſted, to ſeek ſome other ways of 
relief; and upon this principle it is 
molt probable, that, by neglect of the 
drains and ſewers, at firſt formed, and 
contrived to drain the waters of that part 
of the Great Level, into the great channel 
of the Ouze leading to Wiſbeach, that 
the waters of the great Ouze were 
turned into the little Ouze; and that 
at a time when the out-fall might be 
yet in a tolerable good condition, and 
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perhaps might have ſo continued, had 

thoſe ſewers and drains been properly 
maintained and preſerved, and had the 
waters of the great Ouze, not been divert- 
ed and turned out of their antient courſe. 


And that this has been the caſe, 
ſeems to appear, by the account con- 
tained in Dugdale; who ſays, it hath 
been a long received opinion, as well 
by the borderers upon the fens, as o- 


thers, that the total drowning of this 
Great Level (whereof we have in our 


times been eye-witneſſes) has for the 


moſt part, been occaſioned by the neg- 


lect in putting the laws of ſewers in due 
execution, in theſe latter times: and 
that before the diſſolution of the monaſ- 
teries by king H. VIII. the paſſages for 
the water were kept cleanſing, and the 


banks with better repair, chiefly through 


the care and coſt of theſe religious 
houſes. 


As after the firſt imbankation of the 
marſhes, and rivers by the Romans, it 
became neceſſary to contrive proper 


drains and ſewers, to convey the waters 
off 
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off the lands into the main channels, 
and as the property of moſt of the lands 
in the Great Level, were at, or ſoon after 
that time, veſted in the religious houſes, 
the rulers and governors of which, were 

very aſſiduous to maintain and improve 
their ſeveral properties and intereſts. 


Upon thoſe principles ſeveral uſe- 
ful drains and ſewers appear to 
have been contrived and formed by 
them, and great improvements in their 
particular diſtricts to have been made; 
yet, as many contentions and diſputes 
relating to their rights, properties, and 
grants, often aroſe between them, by 
which means the ſewers and drains 
were neglected, and grew into decay, 
and by that means formerly, as well as 
latterly the greateſt part of the Level be- 
came inundated and ſurrounded, and 
the outfall ſuffered damage and decay. 
With an intent therefore, more effectu- 
ally to remedy theſe inconveniences, 
it ſeems to be, that the waters of the 
great Ouze were turned, as before ſaid, 
into the channel of the little Ouze, and 

that 
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that before the outfall at Wiſbeach be- 
came greatly decayed. But after this 
was done, and the waters of the Nene 
were either turned down in the ſame 
manner towards Salters-lode, or found 
that courſe of themſelves, by meeting 
with obſtructions at Wiſbeach, which 
forced them to find it out, then the out- 
fall at Wiſbeach having loſt ſuch great 
bodies of back-waters, muſ{ have de- 
cayed with a celerity proportional to 


the improvement, and increaſe of the 


outfall at Lynn, which had acquired 


- the additional advantage thereof, ſo 


that in proceſs of time, the old paſſage of 


the Ouze, and agreat part of the Nene, 


became intirely loſt, and the outfall 
ruined; and the haven of Lynn became 


the great and principal ſewer and out- 


fall to the levels. 


By the foregoing accounts and rea- 
ſoning, it appears that, the decay and 
loſs of the outfall at Wiſbeach, and the 
inundation and ſurrounding of the 


Great Level, has not been owing to any 


— 
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regular operation, which nature was 
carrying on to produce thoſe effects; 
but to works of men, which have 
thwarted and obſtructed nature, in the 
regular courſe of her work; by which 
ſhe had maintained the Level] in a fruit- 
full condition, and preſerved the rivers 
and out-falls deep and good, for a long 
ſucceſſion of ages. And for aught of 
any thing that appears to the contrary, 
from the time of the general deluge, to 
the time of the imbankation of the 
| marſhes. 


And as the decay and 1005 of the out- 
falls, of the ſeveral principal rivers, by 
which the waters of the Great Level 
were conveyed to ſea, appears to be 
owing to ſuch works and accidents, as 
have apparently been done, and that 
country is liable to, and actually has 
at many different times ſuſtained. there 
can be no need to have recourſe to ſuch 
violent and perpetual cauſes, as earth- 
quakes, the violence of which, it does 
not appear this happy country has ever 
been conſiderably affected with. | 

LF G | Having 
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Having ſhewn by what means the. ri- 
ver and out-fall at Wiſbeach came into 


decay, and in a manner loſt, I ſhall 
now conſider, how the upper parts of 


the Level were preſerved found and 
good, when the ſurface of the country | 


was ſo much lower than it now 1s, as it 


appears to have been, and the tides at 


the mouths and out-falls of the rivers 
roſe as high, if not higher, than they do 
at this preſent time, and covered the 


marſhes lying near them ſixteen oreigh- 


teen ſeet i in depth. 


In order to account for this, it may 
not be improper to mention, what an 


ingenious and judicious gentleman has 


ſaid in his report, concerning the drain- 
age of the North Level of the tens, and 
the out-fall of the Wiſbeach river, in 
P. 7, he ſays, it is true, that the ſuppoſi- 


tion of ſo large a channel, would bring 


a much greater influx of tide into the 


country; for it appears that the high 
ſpring-tides flow at ſea, higher by near 


five feet, and the ordinary ſpring-tides 
above a foot higher than the ordinary 
ſurface 


py „ „ o@G 
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farface of the water at Peterborough- 
bridge, when the levels were taken, 
(which levels were taken by myſelf in 
in the year 1767) yet by the ſame rule, 
that the waters require a declivity to 91 


Ward at low water, on account of 9 


ſtance, 1t would require a declivity ta to 
land-ward on tide of flood; that is, di- 
ſtance requiring time, it would be conſi- 
derably ebbed at the river's mouth, be- 
fore it would be high water at a diſtance 
up the river. 


From this obſervation, I ſhall now 
more particularly conſider the ſtate of 
the rivers Ouze and Nene, and the 
out-fall at Wiſpeach, as they antiently 
were in reſpect to the lands in the up- 


per part of the Level. 


It appears by the diſcoveries made 
about Spalding and Wiſbeach, before 
mentioned, that the ſurface of the lands 
in that part of the country, were antient- 
ly about ten feet lower, than they are at 
preſent; and when the river and out- 
fall at Wiſbeach was the channel, which 

. G 2 coaveyed 
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conveyed the great body of the Ouze 


and Nene waters unitedly to ſea, not 


only before, but conſiderably after the 
firſt imbankment of the marſhes, eſpe- 
cially whilſt the original drains contriv- 


ed to lead the waters into it, were kept 
in good order, and before the great 


Ouze was diverted from it, the ſaid ri- 
ver and out- fall, muſt have been pre- 
ſerved in a good condition for ſome 


time; during the continuance of which, 
channel muſt have been kept low and 


* 


It will not be difficult therefore to al- 


low, that the low water mark in the 
channel, at or about as far diſtant from 
the town as the preſent river's end is 


now, might ſtand at about eight feet 


beneath, or lower than the ſurface of 
the lands there at that time. And that 


there might be a depth of about twelve 


feet water, at low water in the channel. 
This being allowed, which are circum- 


Rances ſomething ſimilar to the ſtate of 
che preſent chauncl at Lynn, which 1s 


Now 


$. 
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now become the great out- fall to the wa- 
ters aforeſaid. | 


It will appear by the levels taken in 
the year 1767, that the low water mark 
at the river's end, at that time was as 


low as it now is at the firſt beacon at the 


eye, and the bottom of the channel at 
the former place,, nearly as low as that 
in the latter place. 


For by the ſaid levels it was found, 
that the low water mark at the . ſaid 
beacon was ten feet, ſeven inches lower 
than the ſaid mark at the river's end, and 


the land's being now found to be ſeven 
feet, four inches, ſeven-tenths, higher 


than the low water mark at that place, 


conſequently are ſeventeen feet, eleven 
inches, ſeven-tenths, higher than low 
water mark at the beacon; but the an- 
tient ſurſace of the country being about 


ten feet lower, than it now is, muſt 


have been but ſeven feet, eleven inches, 
ſeven-tenths, ſay eight feet, higher 
than the preſent low Vater mark at 
3 - tho 
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the beacon, and the low water mark 
being ſuppoſed eight feet under the 
antient ſoil, muſt have been juſt about 
as low at the river's end, as now at the 
ſaid beacon, where there being about 
twelve feet water at low water, which 
is the ſame depth as is ſuppoſed to have 
been at the river's end, the bottom of 
the channel muſt therefore have been 
about level with the beacon; which is 
much the ſame reſult, that the author 
of the Report before mentioned, has 
brought it to: who chcoſing to ſave the 
trouble of collecting unconnected facts, 

formed an hypotheſis, as might more 
readily lead him to the concluſion, and 
ſeeing the neceſſity of large and deep ri- 
vers, choſe rather to ſuppoſe, than 150 
ſcribe them. | — 


But the great difference between us is, 
that he ſuppoſes thoſe mutations and 
changes, which have inundated and 
ſurrounded the level, choked up the 
river, and ruined the antient and origi- 
nal out-fall at Wiſbeach, have been 
„ n 


To 
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_ pwing to the regular and ſecret opera- 


tions of nature, which he makes both 
the inſtrument of producing a country, 
and deſtroying it. 


By the ſame uniform manner of pro- 
ceeding, he does indeed ſeem to find 
himſelt under the neceſſity of taking a lit- 


lle aſſiſtance from art, wherehe ſuppoſes, 


that thoſe ſmall imbankments, made 
with ſo much facility, by ſuppoſing 


the tide-waters from their or'ginal re- 
ceptacles, were the primary cauſe of 
thoſe new formed rivers falling into de- 


cay. 


On the contrary, it appears Gn hi- 
ſtory, facts, and diſcoveries made, that 
nature had for a long courſe of ages 
been carrying on a ſalutary work, con- 
tinually advancing the good of the le- 
vel, and the improvement of the rivers 
and out-falls; which there is all the rea- 


ſon in the world to believe, would have 


been continued down to this very day, 
had not her operations been thwarted, 


4 
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and interrupted, not by the. feeble ef- 
fort of a few, poor, ignorant, unſkil- 
full fiſhermen, -but by the ſtupendous 
work of a mighty and potent people, 
who have left them as teſtimonies and 
prools of their ſkill, to ſurpriſe and 
amaze ſucceeding generations. 


But leaving this digreſſion, I ſhall now 
turn my thoughts on the upper part of 
the. Level, particularly about Peterbo- 
rough, and conſider the ſlate of the 
lands in that neighbourhood, as they 
ſcem to have ſtood in relation to the r1- 
ver and out-fall at Wiſbeach, as ene 
ſpecificd. 


That me Level in general has . 
lower than it now is, many diſcoveries 
_evince. And thoſe ſwaths of graſs, 

found by Mr. Underwood at Whittleſea, 
lying upon a perfect ſoil, eight feet be- 
low the preſent ſurface, indicates that 
the antient ſoil was thereabouts, eight 
feet lower than at the time of their diſ- 


covery: and as it ſeems to o appear be 
tne 
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the levels taken, that the land by the 
town: ſide at Peterborough, is about 
two or three feet higher than the waſhes 
at Whittleſea, it may be ſuppoſed, that 
the lands at Peterborough were antiently 
about five feet lower than at preſent, 
and as they were then (thoſe that lay 
next the river) in the ſtate of meadow, 
and the more high parts, foreſt, it may 
eaſily be granted that the waters in the 
river run four or five feet under the 
Wt ſoil. 


Now by the levels, which have been 
taken, it appears, that the preſent ſur- 
face of the lands adjoining to the town, 
are about twenty teet, nine inches, high- 
er than the low water mark, at the firſt 
beacon at the eye, at the ſea below Wiſ- 
beach, and from the deductions before 
made, it was concluded, that formerly 
the low water mark and the bottom of 
the channel at the river's end, were as 
loi as now are at the beacon. 


Ad indeed ſ uſpett, that more an- 
| tientiy 
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tiently they were at both places conſi- 

derably lower : as the marſhes and lands 
near the out- falls of the rivers, ſeem ac- 
cording to ſome accounts, to have been 


in ſome places fixteen or eighteen feet 
lower, than at preſent. 


And though the high and low water 
marks on the coaſt, next the open oce- 
an. muſt continue much the ſame in 
like circumſtances, yet in the deep 
bays, and near the mouths of the rivers, 
the channcls and courſes of the floods 
and ebbs, amongſt ſuch large beds of 
ſands, as there are lodged in the bay, be- 
tween Lincolnſhire and Norfolk, may 
ſo alter as to vary the high and low wa- 
ter marks in particular places, as ſeems 
at ſome time to have been the caſe of 
the channel leading from Lynn to ſea, 
down as low as the antient Fellney, and 
Farrier Roads: for which ſee Badeſlade; 
page 60. „„ lM 6 | 5 5 15 


But now to return; the preſent ſur- 
face of the land at Peterborough, being 


as 
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as before ſaid, twenty feet higher than 
the low water mark at the river's end 
formerly, and being antiently ſuppoſed 
to be five feet lower than it now is, it 
muſt have been fifteen feet higher than 
the low water mark at the ſaid river's 
end, and the ſurface of the water being 
ſuppoſed four or five feet lower than 
the lands, muſt have been ten or eleven 
feet higher than the ſaid low water 
mark, at the river's end, which is up- 
| wards of three feet more fall, than there 


now 1s at that place; but there 1s great 
reaſon to ſuppoſe from the obſervations 


above made, that the fall muſt have been 
eight or nine feet more than it now is, 
though at that time the ſurface of the 
water at Peterborough, was ſeven feet 
and a half lower than it is now; which 
is but about four feet and a half, higher 
than the preſent bottom of the river 


5 there. 


The low water mark at the river's 
end, having been tormerly as - low as it 
Bow is at the beacon, viz. eighteen feet, 

J ” 7" two 
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two inches, and four-tenths lower than | 
the preſent ordinary ſurface of the water 
at Peterborough-bridge, and it appearing 
by obſervations made by Mr. Swinton, 
on a large ſpring tide, that below the 
rivers end, at the diſtance of about 
twenty eight miles from Peterborough, 
the water flowed about five feet higher, 
than the preſent level of the water there, 
and by the line laid down by him, in 
the ſcale of levels taken in 1767, it ap- 
pears that the ſame tide roſe at the river's 
end, (which is at the diſtance of about 
twenty three miles and a half from Pe- 
terborough) three feet nine inches, above 
the ſaid level; the difference in di- 


ſtance is 1 802 four miles and a half, 
and the difference in the height, of flow. 


ing above the line of the preſent level, 
is about one foot, three inches, there- 
fore when the ſurface of the water at 
Peterborough ordinarily ſtood ſeven 
feet and a half, lower than it now does, 
{ſuch a tide muſt have riſen twelve feet 
and a half at the former place, and ele- 
ven fect three inches at the latter, viz. 
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at che river's end, higher than the level 
of the water at that time at Peterbo- 
rough, and as there appears to be a 

difference of one foot three inches, of 
its flowing above the horizontal level, in 


2 oY diſtance of four miles and a 
f | | 


And if it be ſuppoſed, that the ſurface 
of the water in the time of its flowing, 
makes a regular inclined plane, declin- 
ing from the ſea into the country, (which 
though it may not be mathematically 
true, yet it may have ſome analogy to 
it) the differences of heights above the 
horizorital. level, taken from the moſt 
diſtant point, to which the tide would 
reach, would be proportional to the 
different diſtances of the ſeveral places, 
from the ſaid point, or to the different 
diſtances of the places themſelves, reck- 
oned from the ſea; which rule being 
taken, as a rule of proportion, that if the 
difference of flowing in four miles and 
aà half, is one foot, three inches, the ſaid 
difference in twenty three miles — 
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Half, that is, at the diſtance of the ri- 
ver's end, from Peterborough, will be 
ſix feet, ſix inches, which as the water 
there in its ordinary height, was ſuppoſ- 
ed to be at that time, five feet under 
foil, it would then rife one foot, fix 
inches on to the land, thatis, ſuppoſing it 
had continued its height at the river's 
end, till the tide had arrived at Peter- 


borough. 


But as in all probability the tide 
muſt have been three or four hours 
in paſling from the river's end to Peter- 
borough, in that time it would be great- 
ly fallen at the former place ; by which 
means the height of the latter would be 
much abated, ſo that it cannot be eſti- 
mated, to have riſen much above the 
ſurface of the meadows, where it would 
remain but a very ſhort ſpace of time, 
and rather improve than injure them. 


But as the aforeſaid gentleman obſerves, 
this was a very particular tide, ſuch as 
only happens from ſuch a coincidence 
of circumſtances, as concur but very 

ſeldom, and roſe above the ordinary 
* 
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flowing of ſpring tides, about three or 
four feet; from which it may be con- 
cluded that the meadows about Peter- 
borough, were antiently not annoyed 
by the flowing of the ordinary tides, 
though the rivers were antiently unim- 
banked, and the ſurface of the country 
was conſiderably lower than it now is: 


And as this inſtance ſeems analogous 
to the ſtate of the other rivers, antiently 
paſſing through the Great Level, as well 
as Other parts of the flat countries, it is 


manifeſt, that the ſoil of the Levels at 
a diſtance from the ſea, might be ſound 


and good, and free from annoyances of 
floods, when the rivers were unim— 
banked, and the ſurface lower than it 
is at preſent. 


5 "Im as the author of the aforeſaid re- 
port obſerves, ( (page 7,) that the land- 
ona oods ſeldom riſe inthe open tide-ways, 
and therefore, as has been hefore ob- 
ſerved, the upper parts of the Levels 
would never be hurtfully annoyed 
thereby. As the rivers being deep and 
low, they with we natural declivity of 
the 


,” 
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the country,. and nothing to interrupt 
the freedom of their deſcent, if at any 
time they roſe on the land, would ne- 
ver ſtay thereon, ſo long as to prejudice 
the ſoil, or hurt the productions; for 
which reaſon the Levels might be then, 
as phenomena indicate they were, a 

flouriſhing country, ſtocked with wood 
and timber trees, which having ſtood. 
for ſuch a multitude of years, ſome of 
them muſt have been very large; as 
Dugdale deſcribes thoſe found in the 
iſle of Axholm to have been; (ſee page 
141,) where he ſays, on making ſeve- 
ral channels for the draining thereof, 
great numbers of oak, fir and other 
trees, were ſound in the moor; the oak 
trees lying ſome what above three feet 
in depth, and near their roots, which 
do ſtill ſtand as they grew, viz. in firm 
earth below the moor, and the bodies 
for the moſt part northweſt from the 
roots, not cut down with axes, but 
burnt aſunder, ſomewhat near the 
ground—as the ends of them being 
coaled, do manifeſt ; of which ſort there 


* 
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are multitudes, and of an extraordinary 
bigneſs; viz. five yards in compaſs, 
and fixteen yards long, and ſome ſmall- 
er of a great length, with.a good quan- 
tity of acorns near them, and of ſmall 
nuts, ſo many, that there have been found 
no leſs than two perks together in ſome 
places, | 


ut the fir trees do Wiles a foot or 4 
teen inches deeper, of which kind, 
there are more than any other : Nay, 
in the year 1659, there was a fir pole 
taken up by one Robert Brown, of 
Haxey, thirty-ſix yards long, (beſides 
the top) lying near the root, which 
ſtood likewiſe as it grew, having been 
burnt, not hewn down, which tree bore 
at the bottom. ten inches ſquare, and at 


the top, eight. 


About twenty years ſince, (in the 
ſame diſcourſe he ſays,) in the moor at 
Thurn, (near five feet deep) was found 
a ladder of fir, of a large ſubſtance, with 
about forty ſaves, which were thirty - 

three 
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three inches aſunder, but fo rotten, that 
it could not be got up whole. And in 
Haxey Carr, at the like depth a hedge 


with ſtakes and bindings. 


The truth is, that there are ſo great 
a number of trees, thus overgrown with 
moor, through a long time of ſtagnation 
of the freſh waters in thoſe parts, that 


the inhabitants have for the ſpace of di- 


vers years laſt paſt, taken up at leaſt, 
two thouſand cart loads in a year. 


And afterwards (page 174,) ſpeaking 
of the Great Level of the fens, and the 
trees, &c. found in like manner therein, 
he ſays, add hereunto what I have al- 
ready obſerved, in the ifle of Axholm, 
concerning the trees of oak and fir, 


found in ſuch great numbers, in the 
making thoſe drains and ſewers; which 


though this fen lies not contiguous to 
the other, yet out of all doubt it is on 
the like Level, and was apparently a 
woody country, as the former. 


To this account of Dugdale, I ſhall 
5 | take 


had « A watu. 
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take the liberty of adding, that in the 
ſurvey of the lands in Sutton and Mepal 


levels, and others adjacent, in the coun- 
ties of Cambridge and Huntingdon, in 


the year 1750 in my perambulations 


over the ſaid levels, at the bottom and 
ſides of many of the drains made there- 
in, I obſerved multitudes of roots of 


large trees, ſtanding as they had grown, 


at the depth of about three feet under 


the preſent mooriſh ſoil, from which the 
bod ies had manifeſtly been ſawn off, 


and ſome of which I then ſaw lying at 
4 ſmall diſtance from their roots, at the 
ſame depth before mentioned; and I 
was credibly informed, that great num- 


bers had been, and were ſtill found, fe- 


vered; and lying in the like manner. 


From which it appears, that the ſur-. 
face of this flat country, in the ſcveral Y 
counties through which it extends, be- 
ing much upon the ſame level, was in 
the parts diſtant from the ſea, or the up- 
per parts thereof, about five f.et lower 
than it is at preſent, which parts 

a2 - then 
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then fimilarly and generally productive 
of, and plentifully ſtocked with, wood 
and timber trees, multitudes of which, 
have manifeſtly been taken down by 
the hands of men; ſome being burnt, 
and others ſawn down, and that not 


with any view of profit, uſe or mer- 


chandize ; ſince they were left lying 


_ uſeleſs upon the places, where they 
grew, or very near thereto ; they there- 


fore in all probability, muſt have 
been taken down for military ſervices, 
in order to clear the way, and to de- 
ſtroy the ſhelter of thoſe people, who 
were ſecured thereby. . 


And as it appears by antient accounts, 
that the Britons, the inha“ itants of this 
iſland, were a barbarous, illiterate, and 
a ſort of ſavage people, making uſe of 


their woods not only for ſhelter and 


ſecurity, but for their towns and habi- 
bitations, it is not to be wondered at, 
if they took the advantage of the. in- 
cumbered ſlate of the country, to ſe- 
cure themſelves from their invaders and 


enemies, 


* 
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enemies, the Romans ; who as they muſt 


be put under a neceſſity of clearing their 
way, to get at them, fo by the large ar- 
mies, which they brought over, they 


were the moſt likely to undertake o 


laborious a work. 


And as it appears, that in Flanders 


(which was a country of mach the like 


ſort, with thoſe called the fens) they 
imployed themſelves in the like labours ; 
for which ſee Dugdale, (page 10, chap. 
) where he ſays, this country was 
part of Gallia, but ſo full of woods and 
fens, that the victorious Cæſar could 
not conquer it: though he ſubdued a 
France, except the impaſſible fenny 
parts, in the province of the Menapii, 
which Cæſar could never poſſeſs; as 


Dion Caſſius teltifies, who ſpeaks of 


Cæſar thus. 


Alter this he marched with his forces 


againſt the Morini, and the bordering 
Menapii, who as he thought, had been 
terrified by his other warlike atchieve. 


H ments, 
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ments, and eaſy to be conquered ; 
though he ſubdued none of them. How- 
beit, they not dwelling in towns, but 
in cottages, within fenny places, com- 
paſſed with thick woods; having 
hidden whatever they moſt efteem- 
ed, did more annoyance to the war- 
like Romans, than ever they received 


from them. 


It is true, that Cæſar, cutting down | 


the woods, did attempt to paſs the fens, 


but by reaſon of their greatneſs, and 
that the winter ſeaſon approached, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs, he - lorbore che en- 


— | 


Here 1s a deſcription of a country 
and people, ſimilar to the antient ſtate 
of our fens, and the inhabitants of this 
iſland, invaded by the ſame people, 


who in order to make their conqueſt, 


engaged in the great labour of cutting 
down the woods: In our iſland they 
completed their conqueſt, maintained a 
numerous army of fourſcore thouſand 
men z and we find great multitudes of 
Rr OO. trees 
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trees taken down, and lying buried 
under a fictitious ſoil; can there then 
be any reaſon to doubt, that thoſe trees 
ſo found, were taken down upon the 
ſame account, and by the ſame people, 
VIZ, the Romans? 


And as moſt of the low lands in this 
iſland, contiguous to the imbanked 
marſhes, which are now called fens, 
have antiently been in the like circum- 
flances, with thoſe now treated of, as 
appears by the great number of trees 
found in hke manner, buried therein, 
and as the mutations therein, and the 
the rivers paſling through them, ſeems 
to be ſimilar to thoſe, which have hap- 
pened in the Great Level, and coun- 
tries adjacent, there is great reaſon to 
believe, they have ariſen from ſimilar 


\ cauſes, viz. the works of art, and the 


ſchemes and labours of men, and princi- 


pally of the Romans. 


Returning now to the conſideration of 


: the antient ſtate of the river about Wiſ- 


H by | beach, 
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Leach, and the tides flowing into it, I 
have to obſerve, that the ſurface of the 


country thereabouts, being at leaſt, 


eight or ten feet lower than it is now, 
and the marſhes nearer the ſea, and per- 
haps a great part, if not the whole of 

Marſhland, being fixteen or eighteen 
feet lower than at preſent, every ordi- 
nary ſpring tide, mult have riſen twelve 


or thirteen feet higher than the marſhes 


below Wiſbeach, "and five or ſix feet 
higher than the lands in the a ater 
hood of that town, 


By which circumſtances it clearly ap- 


pears, that neither Wiſbeach, Spalding, 


Boſton, nor any of the towns of Marſh- 
land, could have been built, or have 
been extant, before the firſt imbanka- 
tions by the Romans; and as Dugdale 
aſſerts, that moſt or all of the towns in 


Marſhland were extant, -and inhabited 


by the Saxons, and the tan vats and 
ſhoes, being of the Saxon mode, found 
near Spalding, ſhew that the ſame peo- 
ple alſo inhabited thoſe parts, it plainly 
follows, that theſe countries muſt have 

| been 


Land * 16 
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been imbanked before their time, which 


therefore proves, the imbankation to 


have been a work of the Romans, as 
there were no others before their time 


likely engage in ſuch an undertaking ; 


for any ſmall and inconſiderable bank, 
in ſuch circumſtances could have been 
of no manner of utility. 


Having now traced out the cauſes of 
the decay of the river, and the great 


primary out-fall for the waters of the 


Great Level at Wiſbeach, I ſhall next 
take notice of ſome of the means, which 
were the moſt early attemped, for the 


_ reſtoring of the waters, and the recovery 
of them. 


Dugdels (page 5 ſpeaking there- 
of ſays, I ſhall next take notice of the 
manifold endeavours for the recovery, 
and the vaſt expences which have been 
uſed in order thereto, and as after the 


imbankation, the country near the out- 


falls of the rivers became liable to ſuſ- 


tain damage, by caſual breaches of 


the 
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the banks, by the violent force of the 
fea, agitated and driven againſt them, 
by ſtorms and tempeſts, and the upper 
part of the Level to be inundated, by 
the want of providing, or the neglect of 
maintaining, proper and ſufficient drains 
and fewers, for its preſervation and 


relief. 


He mentions a dreadful inundation 
of the ſea, which happened by a breach 
at Wiſbeach, occaſioned by a violent 
tempeſt, (in 21 H. III,) in the year 
1236, which beginning the day after 
Martinmaſs day, laſted for the ſpace of 
eight days, and deſtroyed many ſmall 
veſſels, cattle, and men. 


And about 3 years aſter, 
there happened ſuch another woeful 
accident. Whereupon the king direct- 
ed his precept to the ſheriff, to di- 
ftrain for the repairs thereof, -upon 
all thoſe who had lands within the 
precincts of the old banks, in thoſe 
parts of Wilbeach, according to the 

| | quantity 
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quantity of their tenures. Which loſſes, 
ſays Dugdale, though they were very 
great, might the better have been ſup- 
ported, had not the obſtruction of the 
freſh water annoyed them in a more 
than ordinary meaſure, which ſo much 
increaſed, that the tenants of the biſnop 
of Ely, in Well, Elm, Wiſbeach, Le- 
verington, Newton and Tyd, com- 
plained thereof to the king, and obtain- 
ed a commiſſion to make inquiry, and 
to cauſe the ſaid banks of Rughmere to 
1 enen 

Within a "i years, the ſea banks 
were broken again, and another com- 

e W | 


But, 5 he, thoſe irruptions of the 
fon, as they were caſual, ſo were 
they not frequent; nor did the floods 
continue ſo long upon the land, as to 
deſtroy it by drowning ; the ſtagnation 
of the freſh waters producing much 
more damage; which for want of eva- 
- Tuation,- were a conſtant annoyance to 
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the whole country thereabouts ; ; inſo- 
much that the inhabitants of Marſhland, 
diſcovering the danger of that province, 
by the increafe of thoſe waters, did 
(in the 21 E. I.) in the year 1292 pro- 
cure a commiſſion to inquire farther 
concerning the fame; who fetting at 
Upwell upon the Monday after the feaſt 
of St. Peter next enſuing, and taking 
into conſideration what ought to be 5 
done, for reſtoring thoſe waters of Up- 
well, (for ſo that great river Ouze, Which 
had formerly paſſed that way, was then 
called) to their due antient courfe, did 
with the aſſent of the country, ordain 
that there ſhould be three dams made, 
one at Upwell- bridge, another at Little- 
lode-bridge in Upwell, and the third, 
at Fendike- lake in Upwell alſo. 


And becauſe the inhabitants of Marſh- 
land, at whoſe inſtance the faid com- 
miſſion was procured, perceived that 
the ordinance tor the making of thoſe 
three flops, would be for their benefit, 
they, without any authority from the 

ſaid 
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ſaid juſtices, given to them, or from the 
- ſheriff, or any bailiff of the hundred, did 
of their own accord, and contrary to 
the tenor of the before ſpecified com- 
miſſion, make a ſtop of the ſaid water, 
at Littlelode aforeſaid, and ſo contrived 
it, until by the force of water with the 
help of ſome perſons, who paſſed that 
way with their boats, part thercof was 
__— 


And ending it lo open they procur- 
ed another Commiſſioner, who ſeem- 
ed to complain of the irregularity of 
the proceedings of the ſaid inhabitants 
of Marſhland, in making the ſaid Dam 
without proper authority given to 
them for the doing it; not that it 
was thought wrong in itfelf, for at 
the ſame time the ſame Commiſſioners 
being appointed to view the Podike, 
received a verdict from the jurors im- 
pannelled and ſworn, that there was 
a neceſſity, the water at Upwell ſhould 
be ſtopped at the houſe of one Ralph 
Smith of that town, and that the old 


courſe 
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courſe thereof ſhould be cleanſed and 
enlarged from the ſluice at Elm, to 
that ſtopped at Upwell, forty foot in 
breadth, and made in depth full fix 
feet more than it was at that time. 


And to keep the water out of the 
work, whilſt this was doing, it was 


. ordered, that the remainder of the a- 
3 Dam ſhould be taken up, du- 


the continuance of the work of 


ſcouring and cleanſing. 


But whales this ik was under- 
taken and finiſhed; or not, is uncertain : 
though it ſeems to appear, that not 
only that Dam, but the other too; 
according to the order before made; 
were put down, or at leaſt one of them; 
v7z, one at the ſaid place, called Lit- 
tle lode, and another at a place cal 
led Waddingſtow: for it appears by 
the preſentment of the Jurors, given 
in to the Commiſſioner appointed to 
make inquiry, in 27. E. I. in the year 


tle | 
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tle lode, by which means the water 
could not have its paſſage to ſea ac- 
cordingly, as it had antiently uſed. 


That Robert Ruſſel, bailiff to the 

abbot of Ramſey, John Mayner, Wal- 
ter Halleman and others forcibly 
broke down that Dam at Smali-lode 
(or Little-lode) and that one Richard 
Curſeys had done the like at Wad- 
dingſtow: Whereupon the ſheriff had 
command to take them all, and im- 
priſon them, until he ſhould receive 
farther diefe, therein. 


Lynn having at this time, by the 
enlargement of its river, become a more 
conſiderable port, had increaſed its 
trade and ſhipping, and it is probable 
the port of Wiſbeach had proportion- 
ably declined, and its trade and ſhip- 
ping diminiſhed: and indeed it looks as 
if Lynn was then become the more 
conſiderable port; for in the 8 E. II. 
in the year 1314 there were com- 
N made, of the . _— 


T 
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dams occaſioned in the navigation o 
the ſhips and veſſels, trading from 


Lynn to Well and Holm, upon which 
a Commiſſion of inquiry Was We. 


And in the 17 E. II. in the year | 
1323 the king receiving farther in- 
formation concerning the obſtruction 


of the water of Wellſtream, as the 


town of Well before mentioned, where- 
by merchants and others were hinder- 
ed from paſling with their ſhips, and 
boats, and other veſſels, from the 
town of Lynn, unto Yokelle, Holm 
and other places, lying in the Counties 
of Huntingdon and Norfolk, in ſuch 
ſort as they had formerly uſed to do, 
(and as the Commiſſion in 8 E. II.) be- 
fore ſpecified importeth, another Com- 
miſſion was appointed to make inqui- 


Ty. | 
But it does not appear, that any 


thing in conſequence of this Commiſ- 
lion was done, or that thoſe Dams were 


of any conliderable ſervice to the 
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channel and out. fall at Wiſbeach, it 
is therefore moſt probable that the 
channel from Upwell to Elm was not 
ſcoured out, as the jurors repreſent- 
ed it ought to be; for it ſeems thoſe 
dams, by ſtopping the freſn waters in 
their deſcent towards Lynn, and not 
having a ſufficiently free paſſage to Wiſ- 
beach, overflowed and inundated the 
Level, for thirty miles in length, and 


_ occaſioned much damage to the paſture 


and tillage land, in n moſt of the adjacent 
counties. 


Inſomuch that in the 3 E. III. in the 


year 1328, the jurors preſented to the juſ- 


tices iti aerant, ſitting at Northampton, 


that whereas the courſe of the river Nene 


had antiently been directly from Peter- 
borough, unto Lynn in Norfolk, by 
which, corn, wool, and other articles, 
were carried to that haven, and from 
thence proviſions and other neceſſaries: 


that about twenty- eight years then paſt, 
Walter de Langton, biſhop of Coventry 


and Lichſeld and treaſurer to king 
I | Edward | 
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Edward the firſt, (granted father to the 
then king) did for the draining his ma- 
nor of Coldham, ſituate in a fenny ſoil, 
by his power and greatneſs, cauſe a dam 
to be made at Upwell, in the ſaid coun- 
ty of Norfolk, with earth and ſand, ſo 
that no navigable veſſels could . 
wards paſs to and from Lynn, as they 
had wont to do, to the great damage of 
| the ſaid king, and his people, as well of 


that county, as of Cambridge, * 1 


don, and Lincolnſhires. 


And that the ſame ſtop of thoſe Wa- 
ters deſcending to Lynn, did cauſe the 
lands, meadows, paſtures, and marſhes 
of Borough-fen, and Thorney-fen, with 
divers others adjoining to be overflowed 
and drowned, to the damage of the men 


bol that country, three thouſand pounds 


per ann. and upwards. And that Ed- 
ward Peverell, ſon and heir to Robert, 
brother and heir of the ſaid biſhop, 
then holding the ſaid manor, did main- 
tain and continue the ſaid ſpecified dam; 
bnt by what authority they knew not. 
FRO 
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This it ſeems, brought on ſome pro- 


cCeedings at law, kh litigation OCCa- 
| fioned ſeveral commiſſions, and pre- 


ſentations, in which it was alleged, 
that by reaſon of the obſtruction made 
to the navigation by thoſe dams, the 
ſhips, boats, and veſſels, trading from 
Lynn, to Holm, - Yexley, Peterborough, 
Thorney, and Croyland, directly by 
the way of Outwell, were obliged to go 
about by Littleport, and Wellenhee ; 


which in going and coming was fifty 


miles more, and greatly advanced the 


price of freight. Beſides the drowning 


of a vaſt tract of country, and render- 
ing it unprofitable. (ſee Dugdale, pages 


304, and 305.) 
The ſaid dam being found to be ſo 


obſtructive to the navigation of the port 
of Lynn, and prejudicial to the coun- 
try, for want of a free paſſage of the 

ſaid waters to Wiſbeach, or for want of 
a proper out-fall there, the ſheriff of 
| Norfolk had command to pull it up. 


J 2 And 
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And it does not appear, that Wiſbeach 
received much benefit by it, while it 
was ſtanding,; ſo that little good was 
effected by that attempt. 


In the 12 E. III, that is, in the year 
1337, there was another attempt made 
to ſtop the river Nene running to a cer- 
tain fiſhing called Levermere, in the 
town of Well, and belonging to the 
Abbot of St. Edmundſbury, but they 
were hindered from carrying it into ex- 
ecution. 


After this it does not appear, that 
any more attempts were made, for the 
turning of the Nene from Lynn to Wiſ- 
beach, but multitudes of preſentments 
and orders were made, for the fupport 
and repairs of the banks, and the cleanſ- 
ing and ſcouring of ſuch ſewers, as the 
imbankments of the original principal 
rivers obliged them to contrive. Their 
views in which ſeldom extended farther 
than the advantage of thoſe particular 
tracts and diſtricts, in which they were 

more 
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more particularly intereſted, and what 
were more immediately annoyed ; and 
the perſuit of ſuch different ſchemes 
produced, multitudes of new cuts and 
drains, and occaſioned diſputes and pre- 
ſentments; for it often happened, that 
after the firſt making, they were 
neglected, and ſuffered to run to decay 
and come to ruin. 


But it fo to appear, that as great 
inconveniences and annoyances aroſe 
from the decay of the out- fall at Wiſ⸗ 
beach, ſo the gradual inlargement and 
improvement of the channel and out- 
fall at Lynn, afforded ſuch relief to ſome 
parts of the Level, and ſuch great im- 
provements were made therein, that in 
the days of king Henry the firſt, great 
_ contentions aroſe between the biſhop 
and abbots in the iſle of Ely, about the 
boundaries of their eſtates, which cre- 
ated much trouble to decide, (ſee Dug- 
dale, pages 357, and 358,) where he ſays, 
* But what deſerves more conſideration, 
is the commodious and flouriſhing con- 
dition of ſome of the fens, pertaining 


I 3 antiently 
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antiently to this iſle, which occaſioned 
no ſmall diſpute between che borderers 
thereon, concerning the extent of their 
ſeveral bounds : for in king Henry the 
firſt's days, I find, that after a long con- 
teſt between the church of Ely, and the 
abby of Thorney, about the limits of 
Wilbeach fen, and Thorney fen, as alſo 
of Thorney fen, and 'Whittleſey fen; 
there were choſen prudent men, as well 
clergy as laity, to deſcribe the bounda- 
ries of their eſtates and diltricts, &c. © 


But their determinations, it ſeems, 
were not ſatisfactory ; for thoſe diſputes 
were continued down to Henry the 
third' s time, and freſh ones arofe, be- 
tween the biſhop of Ely, and the abbot 
of Ramſey, concerning the limits of their 
fen-lands, which was ſettled about the 


year 1250, (40 H. III.)“ 


The relation thereof, (ſays Dugdale, 
page 359) © foraſmuch as it ſo amply 
manifeſts, how ſmall a tract all thoſe 
parts had long before been, and to 
4 | H | what 
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what an height of improvement 
were then grown; I ſhall here from an 
eminent hiſtorian of that time ſhew. 


In the year 1256, ( 40 H. III,) Wil- 
liam, biſhop of Ely, and Hugh, abbot 
of Ramſey, came to an agreement upon 
a controverly between them, concern- 
ing the bay ds of their fens, whereof 
in theſe ouT times a wonder happened; 
for when antiently, time out of mind, 
they were acceſſible for neither man 
nor beaſt, affording only deep mud 
with ſedge and reeds; and poſſeſſed 
by birds (yea much more, by devils, as 
appears in the life of St. Guthlac ; who 
(finding it a place of horror and great 
ſolitude,) began to inhabit there; is now 
changed into delightful meadows and 
arable lands: and whatever part does 
not produce corn or hay, does abun- 
dantly bring forth ſedge, turt, and other 
fuel; very uſctul to the borderers: 
which occaſioned much diſpute and con- 
tention between thoſe, who were the 


moſt antient inhabitants in thoſe parts; 
_I4 | nay 
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nay quarrels and fighting, concerning 
the bounds of ſuch fruitful lands. For 
ſo it happened, that on the feaſt day of 
St. Peter, ad vincula, two of the canons 
of the priory of the holy Trinity in Lon- 
don, diſputing about their limits, roſe 
to ſuch high words, as contracted ſuch 
an implacable hatred between them; 
ſo that ſtudying revenge, the one took 
an — to murder the other. 


To which relation Dugdile adds this 
remark, in what manner, and by whom, 


theſe fens were drained, I find not; 
but it could not be withoutggthe clearing 
of theſe antient out-falls of the ſeveral 
rivers, which both before, and ince, 
did overflow the whole Level; leaving 
therefore the diſcovery thereof to a far- 
ther ſcrutiny, I f}all' briefly point out 
ſuch commons &c. &c. thus far Dog: 
dale. 55 


This I have ventured to impute to the 
a of the out. fall at * 


1 12. * 1 : m 
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by the turning of the Ouze at Littleport, 
and the Nene at Salter's-lode, into that 
channel, which though, at firſt, it muſt 
have been the occaſion of the original 
inundating and ſurrounding the prin- 
cipal part of the iſle of Ely, by bringing 
into it more water than that channel, 
in its then contracted ſtate, could 
carry off to ſea; yet, when that channel 
became enlarged, and its out-fall made 
deep and capacious, the waters would 
then be readily carried off that way to 
the ſea; the country would be relieved, 
and therefore might be greatly im- 

provect. 8 5 


For it appears, from what has been 
before ſaid, that by the repeated com- 
plaints of the inhabitants of Marſh- land, 
of the damage ſuſtained, by the force 
of the waters of the Ouze and Nene, 
running that way, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary (in Edward the Firlt's time, about 
the year 1292, thirty-ſix years after the 
time before mentioned) to attempt to 
turn the Nene into its old courſe, by 
V 3 — : dams 
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dams made at Upwell and Outwell, for 
that purpoſe: And by a petition pre- 
ſented by people of Marſh-land as we 
have b fore mentioned, it appears, that 
in the year 1342, in the time of Edward 
the third, the channel of the river go- 
ing to Lynn, was then got to be a whole 
mile in breadth. 


And about the 1th of E. III. 1336, 
it was preſented, that within the com- 
paſs of ſixty years paſt, in the pariſh of 
Tilney, one church, with the parſonage, 
a manſion- houſe, and twenty meſſuages, 
were ruined, and loſt by the 3 in 
of the ſea- water. 


And ſo bigh up as (16 E. I.) in the 
1287, which was but thirty one years 
before the time juſt now mentioned, in 
which the upper part of the Level was 
in the flouriſhing condition before de- 
ſcribed, there was a commiſſion conſti- 
tuted to inquire of certain breaches in 
the banks of Robert de Seals, in the 
Haw of Iſlington, in the province of 

Marſh- and, 
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Marſh-land, which ſeems to have been 
the breaches which occaſioned the da- 
mages above mentioned, for the manor- 
houſe, and the twenty meſſuages there 
mentioned to be loſt, belonged to the 


laid Robert de Seals. 


And it appears by a preſentment, made 
to certain commiſſioners, appointed for 
the repairs of the banks, drains, and 
ſewers, lying between Wiggenhall, 
Terrington, and Lynn Epiſcopi: In 
2 E. III. (in the year 1327,) that the 
jurors thought it neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of the banks of thoſe parts, that 


certain keys and ſhores ſhould be made, 


for their ſecurity againlt the force of the 
waters. 


From all which circumſtances, it 
may be concluded, that the channel 
at Lynn in the time that the Fens were 
ſo flouriſhing, was become ſpacious and 


deep, and a good outfall for the wa- 


ters both of che Ouze and Nene. And 
therefore 
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therefore the upper parts of the Level 


muſt be . relieved thereby. 


And another ee that e 
contribute to the better diaining, and 
the great improvement of the upper 


part of the Level, eſpecially thoſe con- 


tiguous to the river Nene, was, that 
for ſome years, before the time above 
mentioned, either part of the river be- 
tween Well and Littleport was left 


unimbanked, or the banks were ſo 


decayed and worn down, as before 
ſaid, ſo that the waters above, ſtaid 
not long upon the lands, but flowed 
down upon the province of Marſh- 


land, in fuch a manner, as to render 


a great part of it unprofitable; and for 
which reaſon, the inhabitants were at 
firſt obliged to make the old, and af- 
terwards the new Podike; after the 
making of which the landfloods 
meeting a ſtop in their progreſs into 
that province, ſpread themſelves again 
over the upper part of the Level, and 
overflowing and ſurrounding it, ren- 
der 
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der it again deſolate and unprofitable; 


the drains and ſewers antiently made 
for leading the waters into the old courſe 
of the river, being then become uſeleſs 


and unſervicable. 


Of the flouriſhing condition of the 
fens, William of Malmeſbury ( who 
ſcems to have wrote in the time of 
Henry II.) has ſpoken, in his diſcrip- 
tion of Thorney; but that I conceive 


is not the ſtate mentioned in H. III. 


time, which is deſcribed as a new and 
marvellous work, affected juſt at that 


time or there abouts; but the ſtate he 


ſpeaks of muſt have been the origi- 
nal, antient, and priſtine ſtate of that 


lordſhip, otherwiſe the trees, therein 


mentioned, could not have arrived at 


ſuch maturity. 


He having before PPE. of the 
other parts of the Iſle, and then com- 
ing to Thorney ſaith thus, © Thorn- 
ey, though laſt mentioned, and leſs 
in circuit, hath the priority in fame, 

repreſented 
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repreſented a very paradiſe, for that 
in pleaſure and delight, it reſembles 
heaven itſelf; the very marſhes abound- 


ing with trees, whoſe length without 
knots do emulate the ſtars. 


Ihe plain there is as level as the 
ſea, which with the flouriſhing of the 
graſs allureth the eye, and ſo ſmooth 
that there is nothing to hinder him that 
runs through it. 


Neither is there any waſte place in 
it, for in ſome parts thereof there are 
apple trees, in others vines, which ei- 
ther ſpread upon the ground, or are 
raiſed up with poles. 


A mutual ſtrife there is between 
Nature and Art; ſo that what the one 
produces not, the other ſupplies ; What 
ſhall I ſay of the beautiful buildings, 
which *'tis ſo wonderful to ſee the 
ground amidſt theſe fens to bear. 


If ſuch was the ſtate of this lord- 
ſhip in the time of this author's writ- 
ane - _ 


Tit- 
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ing, it is plain by the diſcription of 
the trees, and its other products, that 


it muſt have then continued in the 
original ſtate, which it had been in 


_ © before the Level was at firſt inundated 


and ſurrounded, and before it became 
that horrible lake and fen, which it 1s 


deſcribed to have been in St. Guthlac's 
time. 


But to . this digreſſion; 1 ſhall 
return to the river Nene, which as 
we have before obſerved. after the ta- 


ing up of the dams at Upwell and 


Outwell, in the time of king Edward 
the third, was left as it were to its 
courſe, and nothing more than common 
ſeems to have been done to the river of 


Wiſbeach, till about the time of H. VI. 


when a ſeſſions of ſewers was called at 
Wiſbeach, by John Colvile, Gilbert 
Haltoft, and others, (16 H. VI.) which 


was called Haltoft's commiſſion, as it 
ſeems to have been procured at his in- 


terceſſion: at which time, it being pre- 


ſented, that a funnel called Maſſing- 
ham's funnel, lying under the river of 


Elm, 
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Elm, and diſcharging its water into the 
river of Wiſbzach, at a place called 
Bevis ; by reaſon that the ſaid river had 
for many years paſt, been ſo filled up 
with filt and ſand, brought by the ſea 
tides, that it could have no paſſage 
there. 


It was ordered, that the water paſſing 
through the ſaid pipe, ſhould by means 
of other certain drains, be led to a fun- 
nel then lying under the river of Wiſ- 
beach called Coldham-pipe, and ſo to a 

flood-gate in Leverington, called Dreu- 
gard, and thence to ſea. 


And it being at that time alſo preſented, 
that John Everard eſq; William Caus 
eſq; and John Green, had ſtraightened 
the common river of Wiſbeach, with nets 
and other engines therein placed, and 
that the abbot of Dereham had one kidle 
in the common ſewer of Wiſbeach, called 
Plants-were, as alſo another kidle in the 
ſame ſewer, &c. 


It 
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It was ordered and decreed, that all 
the ſewers belonging to every hamlet 
of Wiſbeach, from the fen-bank to the 
ſea-banks, ſhould be well ſcoured and 


cleanſed, at certain times of the year, 
by thoſe who antiently uſed to ſcour 
the lame. 


And that all Kidles, Slamps, Dams 


and other engines ir the river of Wiſ- 


beach whereby the water was in any 
ſort ſtraightened or ſtopped, ſhould be 
removed and taken away; and that no 
nian thenceforth ſhould make any 
Slamps, Dams, Kidles or other engines 
in the ſaid river from Guyhirn to the 
ſea upon penalty. of five pounds, to 
be paid to the biſhop of Ely; and that 
there ſhould be a Guardian appointed 
to overſee, open, and ſhut, the four 
Gotes of Wiſbeach, Leverington, News» 
ton, and Tid St. Giles's. 


And that the river of Wiſbeach 
ſhould be ſcoured and enlarged in 
all places defective, from Guyhirn to 


the 
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the ſea, as need required, by all the 
Land-holders within the ſaid hundred 
of Wiſbeach, each man according to 
the proportion of his holding. 


And that the Wardike between eve- 
ry town, ſhould be raiſed higher, and 
well repaired and maintained by thoſe 
to whom they belonged. 


And in the year following, there 
were preſentments made to the ſaid 
gentlemen, for the cleanſing and ſcouring 
the ſouth eau, antiently called the old 
eau, whereby the waters of Nene and 
Welland ought to paſs, by Noman's- 
land, in Croyland, into Dowſdale in 
the ſame town, and thence by South 
Eau-dike, unto the eaſt end of the ſaid 
Throkenhold in Leverington near the 
Croſs, and thence into the ſewer called 
Fenditch, in Leverington and Wiſbeach, 
unto the river of Wiſbeach, at Guy- 
_ _. | 


And at the ſame time, preſentment 


was likewiſe made, for the ſcouring of 
the 
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the river Nene, from Thorney- bar. and 
from thence to Noman's-land, there to 
join the waters of Welland in their 
courſe to Wiſbeach afore- ſaid. 


And alſo to cleanſe and ſcour out the 
other part of the Nene from Peterbo- 


rough- bridge, to Wodeſhed, in Wy's- 


leſey, thence to Wy's-leſey, and thence 
by Wittleſea, to Wardſcote, in Whittle- 
ſea, and thence to the great river of Wil- 
beach. 


The preſentations, containing the moſt 
material matter relating to the river 
Nene, and Wiſbeach river, from the 
time of Edward the third, to the time 


of Henry the ſixth, being about the 


ſpace of ninety-eight years, I have been 
the more particular in collecting, for 
two reaſons, viz. firſt, as they gave 
ſome deſcription of the courſe and ſtate 
of the rivers ; and as the plan, on Which 


theſe preſentments ſeem be* founded, | 


muſt, if the works had been properly 
executed, haye greatly contributed to 
K 2 the 
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the improvement and preſervation of 
the then decayed river of Wiſbeach : 
As by them a conſiderable part of the 
Ouze and Nene, muſt have been turned 
into the river at Wiſheach, as the Weſt- 
water, which was a very conſiderable 
part of the Ouze, joining the Nene at 
Great-croſs, would be carried with it 
through Plant-water, into Wiſbeach ri- 
ver at Guyhirn, where meeting the 
other branch of the Nene with the Wel- 
land, brought there by the old ſouth 
eau, would conſtitute a ſtrong body of 

water for maintaining the channel from 
thence to the ſea. 


And had thoſe waters paſſed wholly 
that way, it muſt have been a great 
means of reſtoring the out-fall : But it 
ſeems, long before that time, and I ſup- 
poſe, as ſoon as the channel at Lynn be- 
gun to be enlarged, by turning the great 
Ouze into it, and to give relief to the 
ſouth part of the Level, it was, that 
the river Nene was turned into it, by 
* way of Salter's-lode, for in the 11 

E. III. 
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E. III. it was preſented as a thing for- 


merly done, viz. That the ſtream of 


the water called Wellenhee, which had 
been wont to run towards the ſea, un- 


der the ſea-bank of Wallſoken, where 
it had made ſo great a depth and hollow- 
neſs, that the lands in that town,had aſuf- 


ficient evacuation of their waters tothe ſea 


thereby, being at the ſuit of the inhabi- 
tants of the counties of Northampton, 


7 at 
/ 


/ 


Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Lincoln, | / 


made to the king, and judgment of his 
court, diverted towards Wiggenhall and 


Well- dam, the ſands were grown to that 
height in thoſe channels, wherein it had 
formerly paſſed, that the waters of the 


ſaid town of Walſoken, could not drain 


any longer that way; by reaſon of 
which, no leſs than three hundred acres 
of winter corn, were in the ſeventh 
year of king Edward III. overflowed 
and drowned; and the three following 


years the like. 


This dividing and diverting of the 
waters, ſo leſſened their force and effi- 
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cacy, and the quantity of the ebbs be: 
ing alſo ſo much diminiſhed, by de- 
priving the tides of their antient recep- 
tacles, there was not power and force 
ſufficient to grind out the channel, or 
preſerve the out fall; eſpecially as by 
the largeneſs of the out-fall below, the 
waters flowed into the rivers, and banks 
were out of repair, without returning 
immediately to ſea, and by the decay of 


the banks, the drains and ſewers would 


be ſilled up with ſoil and mud, and the 
waters hindered from getting through 
them into the main river, and it ſeems 
by ſuch neglects, the channel became 
ſo obſtructed, and the lands ſo ſurround- 
ed, that in the year 1490, in 4 H. VII. 

and about ſixty-two years after the pre- 


ſentations made by virtue of Haltott's 
commiſſion, who in the 6 H. VI. re- 


ſided about Well, and was one of the 
barons of the Excheguer.. 


John Morton biſhop of Ely, and 
lord chancellor of Englatd, to avoid 


the many crooked * in the river 
5 Nene, 


— 2 
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Nene, between Peterborough and the 
ſea, (by the way drowning many 
thouſand acres) out of the whole ground 
made a new river, now called Morton's 
Leam, or the new Leam, forty feet 
wide and fourteen deep, from Stand- 
ground ſteafe within about a mile of 
Peterborough to Guyhirn, in a hamlet 
in Wiſbeach pariſh, being in length 
about fourteen miles. For, finding that 
without a great head of freſh —— to 
ſcour both the river and the out-fall, all 
would be loſt, he took a part of Her- 
cules's labour upon him, and by mak- 
ing the above- ſaid new cut, and ſetting 
dovyn a ſluice at Stand- ground aforeſaid, 
to turn the waters of the Nene through 
it, down to their antient out- fall at Wiſ- 
beach, and by bringing in a great abun- 
dance of freſh water, by divers courſes, 
viz. the river of Great Croſs, or Plant- 
| water, from the united branches of the 
Ouze and Nene, deſcending by Ben- 
wick; and by the Nene and Welland, 
through the ſouth eau, and principally 
by the new cut aforeſaid, all uniting in 
K 4 | one 
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one body at Guyhirn, he thought to re- 
cover and maintain the river and out- 


fall at Wiſbeach, and relieve that part 
of the Level, and to make the matter 


compleat, it ſeems continued through 
Wiſbeach, for the more ſpeedy delivery 
of the waters, attempting to cut through 
the ſea- dixe. (ſee 9 page 37 2) 


At Bevy's-croſs, and again at Eaſtfield- 
end, and nigh the Horſe- ſhoe in Lever- 
ington, (which banks were in leſs than 
thirty years ordered by commiſſion to 
be maintained, from the firſt ſlope of 
the bank fifty feet high) and ſo made a 
new out-fall from Wiſbeach to the four 
Beers, and thence to ſea. | 


This certainly was an undertaking 
adopted upon very judicious principles; 
as by that means the whole body of 
that branch of the Nene was intercepted 
at Stand-ground, which being aſſiſted 
by the other branch, united with the 
Welland, as alſo with a conſiderable 
branch of the Ouze, coming from Great- 

crols, OE Plant-water at Guyhirn, 
| . and 
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and being led by a lower out: fall to ſea, 
carried with it a great proſpect of ſuc-- 


ceſs, and ſeems to have effected ſome 


very conſiderable things at the firſt; for, 
ſays our author, then were Wiſbeach 


fens by this doing made good ſheep paſ- 


tures; then was the fall of the waters in 
Wiſbeach ſo great, as no man would 

venture under the bridge with a boat, 

but by veering through. (ſee the State 
of the Navigation, publiſhed by Mr. 
Kinderly, page 68) 


But I am ſomething doubtful, whe- 
ther this ſcheme was ever compleatly 


executed, as I find it was preſented in 


the 20 H. VIII, anno, 1528, about thir- 


ty years afterwards, that the river Nene 


having its riſe above Northampton, and 
coming to Peterborough-bridge, and 


thence to Noman's-land, there entering 


into the ſouth eau, which 1s diſtant from 


- Peterborough about fourteen miles by 


eſtimation : The ſaid river, ought to be 


ſcoured and cleanſed by the abbots of 
F and Thorney ; ; but Was 


not. : 
= At 
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At which time it was alſo preſented 


that the waters of the river Nene, 


which it ſeems was called the great 
Eau, uſed to be conveyed to the 


north ſea at Wiſbeach, from Great 


Croſs to March, and the new leam, 
the ſaid river at Great Croſs being 
not above ten miles diſtant from Wil. 
beach, and from March to Wiſbeach 
not above ſix miles and an half; and 

by reaſon of the decay of the ſaid 
fewers being forced to take in a man- 
ner its fall and whole courſe contrary- 
wiſe from its natural and moſt 
ready fall at Wiſbeach in form a- 


foreſaid, is conſtrained unto the faid 


_ chapel in Upwell aforeſaid, called 
Shrewſneſs point, where it divides in- 
to two branches, the one going from 
the ſaid point South-Eaſtward, called 
the South branch, by Upwell and Wel- 
ney to Littleport, into the Ouze by 
Littleport Chair, and by Eynn to ſea, 
in a courſe of four miles in length. 


And the other called the North branch 
proceedin g from the beforementioned 


point 
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point to Outwell, and by North delf 
and Salters lode into the ſaid river, 
and ſo by Lynn to ſea, in courſe of 
twenty eight miles in length, and 
from the ſaid Leam in March a- 
foreſaid, unto the north ſeas at King 8 
Lynn, by the ſaid ſouth branch is for- 
ty eight miles, and by the ſaid north 
branch twenty eight miles. 


The decay of which ſeveral ſewers, 
with the rivers, lodes and drains fram 
them extending unto the ſaid town 
of Wiſbeach, they lay are the chief 
and ſpecial occaſions of the drowning 
eight thouſand acres of marſh and paſ- 
ture grounds, and damaging 1600 acres 
of infields in the towns of vy 
and Outwell. 


This being . about thirty years 
after, makes me greatly doubt, whe- 
ther upon the making the new leam 
by biſhop Morton, the waters were 
2 collected, as in the account before 
given of that undertaking i is An 

n 
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In the 13 Eliz. it was preſented 
that the ſea banks beginning at Tid 
gote in Tid St. Giles, and leading to 
the Horſe ſhoe, being in great decay, 


ſhould be made in height twenty feet 


above the ſalt marſh, and in breadth 
ſix feet; and from the Horſe ſhoe to 


Crab marſh gate and from thence to 


the ſluice of Wiſbeach, of the ſame 
breadth and height. 


And it was alſo EEO" that the 


old Eau, alias Sank Eau ſhould be 


cleanſed from Clow's croſs to the 
North weſt corner of Throkenhold. 


And that the ſewer called the new 


leam viz. Morton's leam from Khar 
lake to Standground, being ſo grown 


up that no water can paſs in dry 
years, to the utter decay of Wiſbeach 
river, be diked thirty feet wide, and 
{ix foot deep. 


And that the great river of Wiſbeach 
being much decayed, raiſed, and ſilted 


up, 
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up, by reaſon of the flowing and eb- 


bing of the water, for the preſervation 


therefore of the whole hundred, that 
a ſluice be made in the ſaid river 
at the Horſe-ſhoe in Levering- 
ton, at the charge of all the hundred 
of Wiſbeach, or any other place that 
ſhall take benefit by it, and to be made 
in breadth ſixty feet, and in depth ten 
feet, from Guyhirn to the ſea. (Dugdale, 
page 342) By this I ſuppoſe, it was 
meant, that the river was to be cleanſed 
out at the ſame time, to the dimenſions 


above ſpecified. 


And it was alſo preſented, that there 
ſhould be two great rivers of Wiſbeach, 
the one to begin at Guyhirn-croſs, and 


to extend to Kentoun's-corner; the other 
at Tower-houſe, and to extend unto 


Keky's-mull, which rivers to be twenty 
feet wide each, and ſix feet deep, to be 
done ws the whole hundred of Wiſ— 


beach. 


And it was likewiſe preſented, that 


all the lands in Wiſbeach, on the North 
ide 


rue e r af 

ſide of the river ought to cleanſe tlie 
high lode of Wiſbeach, from the four 
Gotes, to Eau-dike bridge in Levering- 
ton, in breadth twelve feet, and in 
depth four; and repair the bridges in the 
town of Newton. (fee Dugdale, p. 342) 


By theſe preſentations, which were 
made about eighty years after the cut- 
ting of the new leam by biſhop Morton, 


it appears to be ſo grown up, that in dry 
years no water could paſs ; by reaſon of 
which the great river of Wiſbeach was 


grown up and fallen into decay. 


One would have imagined, that ſo 


great a work, as that of biſhop Morton's, 


and which at firſt ſeemed to produce 


ſuch conſiderable effects, muſt have ſo 


recovered and maintained the channel 
and out-fall, as intirely to have kept it 
from decaying and choaking up ; it muſt 
be therefore worthy of conſideration, 
what the failure may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to have been owing to. 


Firſt © 
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Firſt then, I have intimated a ſuſpi- 
cion, that the waters of the Nene and 
Welland were let down by the ſouth 
eau to Guyhirn, the river not being 
ſcoured out, as was intended, according 
to the preſentment made the 20 H. VIII. 
in the year 1528, in which it is ſaid; it 
was not done. Nor does it appear, that 
that branch of the Ouze called the Weſt- 
water; was effectually brought from 
Great-croſs, to join the leam through 
Plant-water at Guyhirn, as ſeems by the 
biſhop's deſign to have been propoſed. 


For by another preſentment, made at 
the time above mentioned, it is ſaid that 
the water of the river Nene, which was 
then called the Great Eau, was by the 
decay of the river at Great-croſs, and 
other ſewers leading to the new leam, 


forced to take in a manner its fall and 
whole courſe contrary to the natural 


courſe, and ready fall at Wiſbeach, and 
was conſtrained to go to a place called 
Shrewſneſs in Upwell, from whence 


dividing into two different branches by 
different 
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different courſes, it took its way down 


to Lynn, running many miles more 


about, as has been before mentioned. 


As this ſeems probable to have been 
the caſe, the new leam muſt in courſe 
have been rendered leſs effectual for 
the purpoſes intended, than it other- 
wiſe might have been; and if we 
conſider the detriment and hurt 
done, by taking great quantities of 
water from 1t in ſummer-time and dry 
ſeaſons, as likewiſe what might be the 
effect, of too frequently opening and 
running the water through the ſluice at 
Stand- ground, in ſuch like ſeaſon, when 
it was moſt wanted that way, all theſe 
things put together might be a great 
reaſon of the failure in the purpoſes in- 


tended, as well as one great cauſe of its 


ſo ſoon growing up. 


Secondly, there ſeems to bn Pen 
two conſiderable errors in the conſtruc- 
tion of this new channel. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, it was not capacious enough to 
carry off ſo large a body of water, as 
was brought down by the Nene to Pe- 
terborough, in the time of the land- 
floods, being only forty feet i in breadth, 
for which reaſon 1t 1s probable the banks 
were ſet at ſo great a diſtance, for the 
water to roam and ſpread itſelf, after it 


roſe out of the channel of the river, 


which as it was made of ſo ſmall a 


Wu viz. only ſour feet, it would 


very ſoon do, and being ſo expanded, 
its velocity would be greatly abated, 


to what it would have had in a properly 


confined and more deep channel, by 


which means a great part of its efficacy, 


in ſcouring was loſt. 


And ſecondly, the ſaid channel be- 
ing mide of ſo ſmall a depth, in a dry 
ſeaſon there muſt have been a great bo- 
dy of water ſtopped; and dammed up at 
Peterborough for want of a channel ſuf- 
ficiently deep to carry it down to ſea; 
much in the ſame manner as it is at pre- 


ſent, which the channel being intirely 


L deprived 
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deprived of, as well as robbed by the 
means before mentioned, muſt be very 
liable to grow up and be choked; and 
it ſeems to have been apprehended, 
that the ſmall depth of that new channel 
was a great defect therein, as it was pre- 
ſented in 13 Eliz. that it ought to be 
made two feet deeper. 


Having a out ſeveral of the rea- 
ſons or cauſes, which concurred in the 
failure of this expenſive and well de- 
ſigned undertaking ; I ſhall proceed to 


_ uire into ſuch ſucceeding operations, 
ave relation, or were intended for 


the improvement of the channel, or the 
recovery of the out-fall at Wiſbeach ; 
for which purpoſe there ſeems to have 
been more intended, than was in tact 
carried into execution. | 


In the 18 of Eliz. it was preſented, 
that as the great river was ordered to be 
ſcoured, ſo Elm eau ought to be in like 


ſort dug. 


That theſe works were not carried in- 
to 
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to execution regularly, and in immedi- 
ate conſequence of the preſentments ap- 
_ pears, by the South eau, or old eau, 
leading from Clows-croſs to Guyhirn, 
which was preſented it the 13th of Eliz. 
was again preſented in the 39th of the 
fame reign, and ordered to be cleanſed, 


i before: 


As in this reign, there does not appear 
to have been any thirig more conſidera- 
ble done towards the recovery of the 
channel and out- fall, ſo in the next, it 
ſeems, they begun to take into conſider- 
ation the ſmall advantages accruing from 
the great trouble and expences of the 
ſeveral partial ſchemes, contrived for re- 
lieving firſt one and then another parti- 
cular tract, and part of the Great Level; 
all which proved as it were temporary 
expedients; and to think of forming ſome 
more extenſive plan, which might effect 
the recovery and improvement of the 
whole Level; this however was not en- 
tered upon at once; but was proceeded 
in, * {ome ſmall and partial undertak- 

L2 —_ 
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ings, attempted in the preceding reigri; 
One of which intended was, to drain the 
fens by Clows-crols to ſea, for which an 


inquiry was to be made into ſeveral 
particulars relating thereto. 


As, the price of the work; the quantity 
of the ground to be cut through, both 
common and ſeveral. 


Who were to be chargable with the 
expences; what would be the advan- 
tages or diſadvantages; to cauſe a level 
to. be taken, ., | | 
The anſwers to which were: That, 
there was a ſufficient deſcent or fall, 
between Clow's-croſs and the ſea, and 
that the moſt convenient place for con- 
ducting the drain, was from the Wind- 
mill corner, on the weſt ſide of this dike 
called Willow-dike, unto a place there 
called Gannock, and from thence 
through the Queen's-lands, and the lands 
ot Henry Adams, eſq; of Tid St. Ma- 
_ ry's in the county of Lincoln, unto the 
eau 
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eau between Lincoln and Cambridge, at 
Grayn's-hill, and ſo following the 
courſe of the old drain to Shire-gate. 
( ee Dugdale, page 376) 


And that it would be very profitable 


and beneficial to all the inhabitants and 


dwellers near to the ſaid grounds or fens 
above South eau bank. And ſhould be 


made twenty-eight feet in breadth, and 


| ſix feet in depth, and that ſome part 
might be done for ten, and other parts 


for "fifteen {ſhillings a perch, of twenty 
feet to the perch ; which would amount 
to the ſum of one thouſand, and 


forty-five pounds, beſides building : 


of Clows, and other extraordinary 
charges, which they * wont coſt 
one hundred pounds. 


But, ſays Dugdale, what was accom- 
pliſhed therein I am yet to learn; ſure 
I am, that it would have fallen far ſhort 
of what was aimed at; there being no- 


thing more evident, than that without 


a general draining, all theſe particular 
L 3 attempts 
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attempts how chargeable ſoever, would 
be of little moment; witneſs that fair 
channel made by John Morton, biſhop 


of Ely, in king Henry the Seventh's time, 


called Morton's Leam, which expence, 
had it been once beſtowed upon the main 
work, might have gone far towards the 


accompliſhment of a e exſiccation | 
ol this whole fenny tract. FT 


And ſo much . 1 thoughts 
turned upon a general draining, that 


it ſeems there was an act made in the 


44th of Eliz. impowering the proprietors 
and commiſſioners af drowned and ſur- 
rounded lands and fens, to contract and 


bargain with undertakers for draining 


their ſeveral] properties, to dheir rene 
intereſt therein. 


But in the ſucceeding reign of James 
the Firſt, this work was farther purſued, 
and in 1605 a general draining was at- 
tempted, by virtue'of the king's letters 
to the commiſſioners of ſewers for the 
ule of EY. and the c counties of Norfolk, 

—_— 
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Suffolk, Cambridge, Hurgingdon, North- 
ampton, and Lincoln, 


In conſequence of this, directions 
were given to Mr. Richard Atkins of 
Outwell, (a perſon whoſe obſervations 
in theſe fenny grounds were very no- 
table) to make ſearch with an auger of 
eleven feet long, on the ſkirts of the 
new Leam, from Guyhira to Stand- 
ground ſtaſe, to ſind the ſoil thereof at 
eight feet deep: Which work he begun 
on the ſecond of April, 1605, and on 
the North fide at five different places 
found it all moor, and at a mile and a 
half, trees, at three places, the ſame, and 
in the leam, and at one more place on 
the North ſide, the ſame: In Knar Lake, 


at eleven feet deep, moor ; on the South 
| fide againſt Knar lake, the ſame ; in the 


Leam, and on the North fide in two 
other places, the ſame; and at one place 
in the Leam, moor to nine feet d 


By Lord's dike-end, black moor, mix- 
ed with earth; in the Leam and on the 
North fide, the like. | 
L 4 On 
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On the South ſide Lipny-holl, againſt 
the hill, mixed earth; in the Leam and 
on the N orth ſide, the like, 


Againſt Caſtree, mixed moor; above 
ditto, and Baſually hill, the ſame. >. 


At © Stonehill-doles againſt Calve' ON 


_ croſs South, Baſla, gravel, North, all 


moor. 


Between the Leam and the lake againſt 
the mulls, all moor. 


8 Greathill and Stonchill 


gravel, moor mixed. 


Between Stonchill gravel, and Stone- 
hill Lotts, all clay above, and gravel 
at two feet eight inches depth. 1 


More weſtward in the river, gravel 
and ſilt at four feet. „ 


On the North ſide at North Eau gra- 
vel, che like. h | 
| | At 


I 


ſuch like above, but rank moor all the 


and anſwering all objections, returned 
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At North Long: lots, all clay above. 


By Bradley, fen, clay and mixed earth 
above, near three feet. 


By Bradley-fen, to the Leam's-end 


way below. 


The like ſearches were alſo made 
from Erith-bridge to Plawlis-wear. 


At Erith- bridge, within ſixty poles 
thereof, at the firſt ham, at two feet, 
and two feet one-half, clay; but under 
the ſame at eight and nine feet and up- 


wards, i is all red moor. 


Aſter this ſearch, the lords of the 
privy council, by their letters recom- 
mended it to the commiſſioners to ſatisfy 
all objections, which might be raiſed 
againſt ſuch an undertaking. After the 
receipt of which letters, they met at 
Huntingdon, and after a long debate, 


an 
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an anſwer to the ſaid letters, that it was 


their opinion, the work of draining was 


feaſible, and without any peril to any 
haven or country; and they eſteemed 
it a moſt noble and beneficial undertak- 
ing, to the counties intereſted, that ever 


was attempted. in thoſe days. referring 


more particular relations concerning it, 
to Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Tolnall, two gen- 
tlemen appointed by king James, to 
take a view of the ſaid fens, and treat 
with any lords and commoners as they 
might, colicerning the premiſes, 


The commiſſioners were, 


Oliver Cromwell, Robert Bevill, John 
Cutts, John Cotton, Robert Wingfield, 
Robert Cotton, Simeon Steward, Rich- 
ard Cox, Henry Spelman, Anthony 


Foreſt, Thomas Lambert, Robert Crom- 


well, Anthony Ireby, Thomas Ogle, 


Chriſtopher Hodſon, William Sturmin, 


John Frencham, and William Marſhall. 


And in June the ſame year, viz. 1605, 
a view of the whole Level was taken by 
Robert 


id 
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Robert Bevill, Sir Robert Wingfield, 
Sir John Gamblayn, Sir Richard Cox 
and Sir Anthony Foreſter, knights; 
Chriſtopher Hodſon, and Mathew Ro- 
binſon eſqrs; And amongſt other 
things made and certified by them, it 
was found, that from Peterborough- 
bridge, to the old Eau, and Catts-water, 
thoſe antient ſewers were ſo grown up 
with earth and weeds, that it ſerved 
neither for paſſage with boats nor drain- 
ing, and ſo has been a long time, which 
ought and wont to be uſed for the ordi- 
nary paſſage to and from Spalding, and 
other places in Holland to Peter- 


borou gh. 


a Sree they found the ri- 
ver ſufficient for breadth and depth, 
but from thence to Guyhirn wonderful 
defects both 1 in breadth and depth. 


And from thence to Wiſbeach, and 
to the ſea they found the like defects. | 


After this they proceeded by Elm ri- 
ver to en and by Biſhop's- 
| dike 


| 
. 
| 
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dike to Lake-bridge, and thence by 
Well river to Shrewſneſs, where the ri- 


ver Nene paſſing through the moors, 
has but ſix miles to Salter's-lode, to paſs 


by Well; but by reaſon of the quarring 


of the ſaid channel, a great part thereof 
runs from Shrewſneſs to Salter's-lode, 


by Wellney, Littleport-chair, and South- 


ery ferry, which is twenty-eight miles. 


To remedy which, Mr. Hunt pro- 
poſed, that a new river eighty feet wide 
and eight feet deep, be made from 
March-river at the Ham, croſs Mar- 
mound, through Nottemore to fall into 
Well river, near London-lode; between 


Shrewſneſs and Forwear they found a 


place called the ' Ham, not above two 
teet _— 


About four miles from Shrew ſneſs, 
is Elm-leam, which is a ſewer going 
from March-river to Friday-bridge, 


through Elm-river to Wiſbeach, which 


they alſo found ſilted up. 


From thence they went to March- 
leam 


— 
— 


Las — 
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leam about a mile and a half ſhort of 
March-bridge, which they hkewiſe 
found ſo decayed, as to hinder the na- 


vigation from St. Ives to Wiſbeach, and 


the draining of all the grounds betwixt 
Chatteris- ferry and March-river. And 
at March-bridge, on either ſide they 


found divers gravels, which ſtopped the 


courſe of the river. 


From thence they proceeded to Great- 
croſs, about three miles diſtant, and 
through Ramſey, Ugg, and Wittleſez- 
meres to Peterborough, 


And from Peterborough through Yax- 
ley and Ramſey lodes, along the ſkirt 
of the upland : Thence to Erith, where 
Mr. Hunt deſired a new river might 
be made, from the firſt corner of the 
Weſt-water (beneath the bridge) to be- 
gin at Middlemore- fen, near to the ſe- 
verals, and to go line-right to Wellen- 
hey- river nigh Sprall-wear, and thence 


line: right to the fall into Ouze, at the 


end - Maid-lode, or ſome apt place 
between 
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between that and Salter's-lode, which 


Tiver or rivers to contain in breadth, 
one hundred and twenty feet, and in 
depth eight feet: And for the preſer- 


vation of the navigation to and from St. 


Ives to Cambridge and Lynn, as alſo to 
Wiſbeach, he thinks it neceſſary that 


ſeveral other ſluices be made, viz. one 


in the Ouze near Hermitage; one in the 
Weſt- water, near the New river, to ſtop 
the water from running to Benwick, 
and for navigation, and draining of 
Huntingdon-fen-ground ; between that 
and the up-land grounds, and other ne- 
ceſſary uſes; and ſo many fluices at 
the ends, as the ſaid river ſhall be di- 
vided into parts; which he thinks to 
make into three rivers of forty feet 
each. 


From Erith they went to Over, Al- 


drich cauſey, Huddenham, Granty- 


fen, and ſo Ely. In Ely town they 
found the water was but fourteen inches 
deep and upon the hards eighteen inches, 
and in ſome * two feet. 


From 
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From thence they paſſed by water to 
Southery and Prick-willow, where Mil- 
denhall river falls into the Ouze; and 
between Ely and Littleport- chair, they 
obſerved the ſaid river of Ouze was ſo 
crooked, that it was thought neceſſary 
a new river ſhould be made from Erith- 
bridge, through Sutton Beryal and Weſt- 
more-fen, to Wellenhey river, and 
thence through certain fens in Norfolk, 
into the Ouze about Maid-lode; and it 
was thought by them, that | without 
this was done, the fens-could never be 


drained. | 


From thence they went to Rebbech, 
where Brandon river (alias Ouze parva) 
falls into the Ouze near Prieſt-houſes. 


| Thence to Sotheay, Modney and to 
Helgay-bridge: Thence to Fordham: 
Thence to Salters-lode ; where the Nene 
falls into the Ouze, which is a very 
reat deſcent, viz. ten feet from the 
ſoil to the fens to low water mark; be- 
 fides the natural deſcent of the fen- 
| grounds 
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grounds, from the up-lands of Hunting- 
donſhire thither: From thence they went 
to Wiſbeach ; from Wiſbeach they went 
to the Tower-houſe ; and thence to 
Hobbs-houſe ; where they obſerved 
that Plant-water, which comes out of 
the Nene at Great-croſs to the ſaid 


| Hobbs-houſe, and ſo to Wiſbeach, 


does now run from Hobbs-houſe by 
Hunter's-ſtones, through Hobbs-dike 
into March river. 


From thence they went to March and 


Doddington; and between Dodding- 
ton and Chatteris obſerved a ſmall lode, 
Beſſelling's-lode, which runs —_ a 
low Marſh-fen. 


Thence they went to Chatteris town, 
where there is a ſewer called Chatteris- 


leam, beginning from the Weſt-water 
at Chatteris ferry, to Doddington-wides: 


Thence they went to Meſshall, and ob- 


ſerved Meſshall-lode, which runs from 
Sutton-lode: From thence they went 
by water to Cambridge, and in their 

way 


10 
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way took notice that Harrymere gravel 
was a great means of the overflowing of 
the Grant. 


As th of Burwell-lode, Swaffham- 


lode, all which fall into the Grant. 


Upon this view, Mr. Hunt, who was 
the artiſt for the draining, repreſented 
to the ſaid commiſſioners, what cuts, 
banks, ſluices, clows &c. would in his 
judgment be farther neceſſary, in order 
to perfecting this work ; but in regard 


ol the ſhortneſs of the time, declined 


giving an eſtimate of the charge. 


And 40 a was the king to this 
work, that he ſent his letters to the com- 


miſſioners bearing date the 24th of the 
ſame month, adviſing them to under- 


take it ſpeedily : and for the better ex- 
pediting thereof, he employed lord 
chief juſtice Popham, to take pains there- 
in. And upon the 13th day of July, 
William Hay ward, gent. ſurveyor, de- 
livered on oath: to the commiſſioners at 

M Wilbeach, 
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Wiſbbeach, an account of the number of 
acres of the ſeveral and common fens, 
in each particular diſtrict, amounting 


to 307, 242 acres. (ſee Dugdale, page 


382) 


Theſe ſurveys being as it were the 


foundation of the future undertakings, 


I thought it might not be improper to 
take them as it were in their way, and 
give them at large, eſpecially as the then 
ſtate of the ſeveral rivers and drains 


were particularly taken notice of there- 


in: by which it appears, that the main 
channel and river at Wiſbeach, and the 
rivers, drains and ſewers leading there- 
to, were all, except the river at Peter- 


borough, then greatly grown up, 


choked, and ſtopped ; and the country 
greatly annoyed and ſurrounded, and 
the trade and navigation to and from 


Wiſbeach and Peterborough interrupted 


thereby. 


On the other hand it appears, that the 
channel of the Ouze, leading to Lynn, 
e | 8 
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was greatly improved, and become ſo 
deep that the low water mark at Salter's- 
lode therein, was at that time ten feet 
lower than the ſoil of the tens, excluſive 
of the natural fall thereof, from the up- 


lands to that place; and the only ſtop- 
pages, which they obſerved, were at 


the town of Ely, where they met with 
ſome obſtruction by a gravel, which 
occaſioned the overflowing of the river 
Grant, Burrel and Swaff ham lodes. 


From the depth of the channel, and 
the great deſcent that depth made from 
the up- lands, it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that all the South level, and the fens 
bordering upon that river, muſt at that 
time have been in a fruitful and flour- 
iſhing condition, except ſo far as they 
might be affected by the ſtoppages be- 
fore mentioned: and that this was the 
caſe appears, that in the ſurvey then 
taken, no remarks were made of any 
over-flowing or annoyance in that part 


of the Level, but thoſe before ſpe- 
cified. | 
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After the above mentioned ſurvey 


was delivered in, Sir John Popham, 
lord Chief Juſtice, Sir Thomas Fleming, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir Wil- 


liam Rumney, alderman, and John El- 
dred, citizen, and cloth-worker of Lon- 
don, were appointed undertakers for 
the draining of the fens from the courſe 
of the Ouze, from Erith to Salter's-lode 


to Deſling., 


For which undertaking, they were to 
have in recompence, 130,000 acres, of 
the worſt ſort of the land, and were to 
compleat the drainage in ſeven years. 


The principal 2 propoſed to be 


done were. 


"The conveyance of the river Ouze, 
or the greateſt part thereof, from or 
near Erith, to ſome place between Sal- 
ter's-lode and Maiden-lode in Well, by 
a new river to be made thirty feet wide, 
and eight feet deep; and the banks to 
be made _— feet wide at the bottom, 

and 
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and ſeven feet in height, and to be ſet at 
the diſtance of thirty poles from each 
other. 


And ſuch a paſſage to be made for 
the river Nene, from Peterborough to 


- Wiſbeach. 


And the like for the river Wel- 
land, from Waldram hall, till it meets 
the Glen, 


And to make Land-eaus from 
Erith to Standground, and from thence 
to Waldram hall, to defend the ground 


within them, and between the ſaid 


new paſſage of Ouze and Welland, 
from the land-floods. 


A new drain to be made from 
Salter's lode to the Ham in March 
river, to carry away the waters which 
may fall into the ſaid Land-eaus. 


That a new bank be made from 
Erith bridge to Ely, to defend the 
M3 grounds 
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grounds between that and the ſaid 
new paſſages from the over-flowing of 
the Ouze. 


To put a navigable Sluice at Sal- 
ter's lode. 


And 'to dike and . Well 
| * creek to London lode; and from 
| thence through Neatmore to Wad- 
1 dingſtow; and from thence over the | 
river of Wellenhee to or near the | 
Ham at March; and to ſet down a 
1  Nlnice, and make a bridge at — 
; ſtow, Kc. ms. 


By theſe deſigns it appears, that 
their intentions were more for 
the ſcouring, than draining of the 
South Level, as not ſtanding fo much 
in need, | 


And in a little time after, the In- 
habitants of divers Fen towns, in the i 
Iſle of Ely, in the counties of Cam- | 
bridge: and Suffolk, petitioned the 


I- 
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king, to be excluded out of the intend- 
ed act of parliament, wherein a por- 
tion of the ſaid Fen grounds were to 
be allowed to the undertakers in the 
draining, for their charges in that work; 
by reaſon their lands were ſeldom 
ſurrounded; and therefore they ſhould 
receive no benefit from 1t. 


The works which were immediately 
entered upon, were the river paſling 
through Neatmere, which was begun 
Auguſt, 8th 1605, by Mr. HUNT, and 
Mr. ATKINS, and carried from the 
North eaſt end of the New podike to 


 Upwell town's end, and was finiſhed 
and opened the 211t of December fol- 


lowing. 


This drain is now called Forks 
Eau: it ſeems a bill was drawn up to 


be preſented to parliament, but it does 


not appear, that an act was obtained 
in conſequence of it. 


But the ſame year an act was ob- 
_—_ tained, 
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tained, for a particular drainage of 


fix thouſand acres, encompaſſed With 


a bank, called the ring of Walderſon 
* Coldham. 


And at a ſeſſions of ſewers, held 


at Ely 26th July, 1608, (6 J. 1.) it 


was preſented, that the river of Well 


from Salter's lode to North delph, and 


upwards, was in great decay; and 
that ſeveral other drains at and about 
Well and Upwell, and ſome leading 
to Littleport were alſo in decay; and 
that *opham's Eau might be made a 
— drain. | 


After this, it ſeems, ſeveral vexatious 
ſuits were entered into againſt the 
commiſſioners of ſewers; which greatly 
obſtructed the works of draining. 


But it ſeems the Lords of the coun- 
cil ordered letters to be written to the 
Commiſſioners to proceed in their 
Commillions, and ſeveral orders 
were made by the Lords of the coun- 

TC eil, 
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cil, in the year 1617, for the carrying 
on the general work; one of which 
was, that a ſluice ſhould be ſet down 
at the Outfall of Wiſbeach river into 


the ſea. 


That the river of Wiſbeach and 
all the branches of the Nene, and 


Weſtwater, ſhould be cleanſed and 
| ſcoured in breadth and depth, as 


much as by antient record it ſhall 
appear to have been. 


That the river Welland be ſcoured 
from the Out-fall to Waldram hall. 


That the river South Eau be ſcour- 
ed from Croy land to An 


And at a ſeſſions of fewer held 
the ſame year at Huntingdon, beſides 


ſouring out of the South Eau and 


the river of Wiſbeach to its mouth, as 
aforeſaid, it was ordered, that Mor- 


ton's leam ſhould be ſcoured out 


from Guyhirn to Mid-fen-tree. 


And 
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And that the old Eau from Clay- 
lake to Middle houſe and thence to 
Thorney croſs be in like manner 
fcoured: with many other laws and 
orders too tedious to enumerate. 


But it appears, by letters ſent from 
the lords of the council to the com- 
miſſioners, intimating that the river 
Wiſbeach had been belore ditched 
and inlarged from forty to ſixty feet 
wide, and enforcing the putting down 
a ſluice at the Horſe-ſhoe, and al- 
fo the making the river from thence 
to Guyhirn ſixty feet wide. 


Accordingly it was ordered, at a 
feſſions of ſewers following, that a 
ſtrong and ſufficient ſluice of ſtone 
and brick ſhould be fet up at the 
Horſe-ſhoe, beneath Wiſbeach. 


But the commiſſioners meeting with 
difficulties, and diſputes ariſing among 
themſelves; upon the 19th of June, 
1618, (16 J. I.) preſented a petition 
to the lords of the privy. council. 

Shewing 
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shewing that ſundry ſeſſions had 
been held by them ſince his Majeſty's 


commiſſion for draining was begun, 
and that through the variety of opi- 


nions among the ſaid commiſſioners, 


nothing had been effected; but inſtead 
thereof much charges loſt, and that 


many parts did thereby ſuffer, and 


undergo great danger; therefore de- 
fired that one of the clerks of the 
council might be ſent down, to be 
preſent at a ſeſſion of ſewers to be 
held at Peterborough on the laſt day 


of that month, June. 


Upon which petition it was order- 
ed by the ſaid lords of the privy 


council, that Sir Clement Edmonds 


ſhould meet the ſaid commiſſioners at 
Huntingdon; which he accordingly 
did, upon the 12th -of Auguſt next 
m— 


And a view of the rivers &c. was 


ordered to be taken by him, and his 
— to * m . and 


three 
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three commiſſioners of every county 
adjacent were appointed to attend him 
therein; and after the ſaid view was 
taken, the ſaid Sir Clement Edmonds 


made a Report to the lords of the 


privy council. 


The river Ouze, coming by 


the towns of Bedford, Fiuntingdon, 


and St. Ives, and fo paſſing down 
to its outſall at Lynn, is a goodly, 
fair river throughout, and from be- 
low Ely, runs with ſuch a current, 
that it is abſolutely the beſt ſewer 
of all that country. 


And along by the river ſide it is a ve- 
ry rich ſoil, both in Cambridgeſhire and 


the iſle, well inhabited ; and not other- 
_ wiſe troubled with water but in winter, 


and in time of floods, which would not 
have happened probably, but for weeds, 
wears, and hards, in the river, which 
obſtruct the paſſage of the waters. 


For the outfall of the river Ouze is 


ample and great, and gives large paſſage 


for 
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for the freſh waters delcending from the 
inland counties. 


But then alſo for the ſea, which 
cometh in with ſuch a tide, eſpecially 
if a northerly wind blow, and meets 
with a land- flood, that divers towns in 
Marſhland are in danger of being over- 
flowed and ſurrounded, and therefore 
by their petition deſired that the haven 
might be ſtraitened in ſome places near 


Lynn, to keep out the ſea; alleging 


that the ſaid haven had in the memory of 
man, been narrower and ſhallower than 
now it is, being of late grown to that 


breadth and depth, by the great fall of 
the freſh waters, that had left their an- 


tient channels to follow that ſtream. 
(ſee Badeſlade' s hiſtory, page 11) 


By the ſaid Sir Clement Edmonds, 
was alſo given in to the board of com- 
miſſioners aforeſaid, a certificate, con- 


taining a particular account of the ſtate 


of the ſeveral rivers, as they appeared at 
that view; in which the following ob- 


That 
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That the river of Ouze in time of 
floods, had in former times ſeveral ſla- 
kers or by-ſewers, to receive part of the 
water with which it was over- charged; 
whereof the Weſt- water at Erith- bridge 
was one, which now, for want of E! 
ing, falls into the Ouze; whereas it, 
ſhould paſs from it. 


That the ſaid river was, from Hun- 
tingdon to the high- bridge at Ely, much 
choked with weeds, and ſtopped with 
wears, and made ſhallow by gravel 
and fords, called hards. 


That the 3 of tw was, through 
the violence of the tide, and the great 
fall of freſh waters, grown much wider 


than it had been, io the — of 
Marſhland. 


That the river of Nene, is alſo much 
ſtopped and choked up, ſo that it paſſes 
not out totally at Wiſbeach, which is its 
proper outfall; and that below Wiſ⸗ 
beach, it was found near the out- fall 


fix 
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| fix feet or more higher in the bottom, 


than 1t had been formerly; ſo that 
whereas the inland waters at Guyhirn, 
which uſed to have five feet fall were 
not only ſtopped, but the river fell 
back upon them. Upon which a law of 
ſewers was made by the commiſſioners 


for the amendment of the ſame. 


That a ſluice made upon that ri- 


ver formerly to the great charge of 


the country, ſtood not ſeven days, 
but was blown up by the tides. 


Nevertheleſs it was agreed, that af- 


ter the river was cleanſed to a pro- 
per depth, there ſhould be a new ſluice 
there erected, if need rn 


That the ſaid water of Nene not 
having a free paſſage by Wiſbeach, did 


great damage by dividing itſelf into ma- 


ny parts, ſoas to over-flow the country 
about Thorney and Croyland, and it 
was agreed in the 38 Eliz. that a drain 
ſhould be made for paſſing away thereof 
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at Clows-croſs; which ſewer lying ten 

or twelve feet feet lower than the Level 
above, was conceived to the beſt drain 
to regain the ſurrounded grounds on the 


North of Wiſbeach. 


That foraſmuch as the inhabitants of 


Marſhland complained much of their 
danger, by the running of Wiſbeach 


river from the Four gotes by the ſkirt of 
Marſhland; and that, if the out-fall 
before mentioned. ſhould be opened, a 


great proportion of water would paſs 


that way, and be much worſe for them: 

It was therefore agreed, that if the ſaid 
river, together with the drain of Clows- 
croſs, were carried from the ſaid Four 
Gotes by a new cut to be made through 


the ſalt marſhes, to an out-fall called 
King's-creek, beſide the benefit which 


would arife by draining of their fens, it 


would ſecure Marſhland from danger, 


and no way prejudice Holland. 


That the river Welland alſo from 
Croyland to Spalding was very defec- 


tive, tor wank of cleanſing; and from 


* 
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Spalding complained that, by reaſon of 
ſome ſhallows, which were leſs than 
half a foot deep, two miles below the 
town, they could get no wholeſome 
water for their ordinary uſes. 


Conſidering therefore theſe defect 10 

propoſed to the ſaid lords of the Privy 

Council, that ſome care might be taken 
to open thoſe out: alls. | 


And gave his opinion that, though 


there were ſeveral gentlemen of good - 


worth in thoſe parts, who wanted net- 
ther zeal nor judgment to do great ſer- 
vice; yet the work might be belt effect- 
ed by ſuch as were indifferent to all 
parties, and had no intereſt at all in the 
country. EE 


Upon this repreſentation, it was or- 
dered by their lordſhips, that the earl 
of Arundel, the biſhop of Winchelter, 
the lord Carew, maſter of the Treaſury 
andcontrollerof his majeſty's houſehold, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
| N . 
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maſter of the Rolls, and Sir Edward 


Coke, or any four of them, ſhould take 


conſideration of-the ſtate of the buſineſs, 


and prepare ſome opinion to deliver to 


the Board; of what preſent courſe 
might be fit to be taken in this work. 


In conſequence of which order, the 
ſaid earl of Arundel made a journey in- 


to theſe parts, and having treated with 


Sir William Ayloff, knight and baronet, 
Anthony Thomas, Eſq; and others, 


they propoſed becoming adventurers. 


On condition to have all the king's 


lands which were drowned, either by 
freſh or ſalt water, and ſhould be reco- 
vered, at the free rent of ſix-pence per 
acre, over and above all rents or reve- 
nues, then in being, or coming to his 


* 


To have all the prince's lands on che 


like conditions. 


To have for the 0 ubject's lands, drown- 


ed the year, two thir ds, and for 
thoſe 


— 
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thoſe drowned half the year, one 
half. 


Which conditions were approved of 
by the king; who recommended to the 
commiſſioners of ſewers to be aiding 


in this buſineſs. 


After which, an account of their ge- 
neral purpoſes were laid before a ſeſſi- 
ons of Sewers, held at Ely, the 2oth, 
and 23d of September; and ſeveral 
meetings and conferences were had at 


. other following ſeſſions; and 


their propoſals and conditions were pub- 
liſhed to the proprietors and perſons in- 


tereſted, in order for the county to form 


a proper judgment thereof; after which, 
ſeveral diſputes and miſunderſtandings 


ariſing, and no works entered upon, 


mack fen was loſt. The king was heard 


to ſay, that for the honour of his king- 


dom, he would not any longer ſuffer 
thoſe countries to be abandoned to the 
will of the waters, nor let them lie waſte 
and unprofitable : and pleaſed to de. 

N 2 clare 
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clare himſelf perſonal undertaker, and 
was to have 120,000 acres, as were in- 


tended to be ſet .out for the aforeſaid 
undertakers. 


ut ſomething prevented him; ſo 
that nothing farther was done in this 


work ; till the time of king Charles the 


Firſt, whews ſeſſions of Sewers, holden 
at Huntingdon, (the 6th Jan. 5 C. I.) 


in the year 1629, a tax of ſix ſhillings 
an acre was laid on all the marſh and 


fenny waſte, and ſurrounded grounds ; 
in order to the general draining ; but no 
part of the ſaid tax was ever paid. 


But at a ſeſſion of Sewers held at 
King's Lynn, on the firſt of September, 
in the year enſuing; at which were pre- 
ſent forty-ſeven commilſioners, there 
with Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, knight, 


a perſon well experienced in works of 


this kind, for the draining of —_ 
Level. 


But the country not approving of 
him, as being a foreigner, and not like- 


ing 
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ing to contract with aliens, they inti- 


mated their diſlike to the commiſſioners, 


and became ſuitors to Francis then earl 


of Bedford, who was owner of twenty 
thouſand acres, round Thorney and 
Whittleſea, of this fenny Level, to un- 
dertake the work ; at whoſe requeſt, as 
alſo of the bdoners he conde- 
ſcended thereto. | 


And at a ſeſſions of Sewers held at 


| King's Lynn before ſpecified, the 13th _ 


of January following, there being forty- 
one. commiſſioners then preſent, the 
ſaid agreement was ratified, and the fol- 
lowing articles agreed upon, viz, 


That he ſhould preſently begin the 
work and finiſh it, ſo as to make the 
grounds fit for meadow, paſture, or ara- 
ble; within the compaſs of fix years, 
from the ift of October following, un- 


leſs the commiſſioners ſhould approve 


the cauſe {or deterring it any longer. 


N 3 That 
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That ſudden overflowings, in places 


remote from the out-fall, ſhould not be 
adjudged a not draining, nor meeres, 
lakes, pools and fore-lands left by art 
and approbation, for receptacles, nor 


any part of the ground out of which he 


was to have his proportion. 


That there ſhould be 95,000 acres ſet 
out by commiſſioners, (reſpe& being 
had to commoners', accommodations) 
before Michaelmas then next following. 


That the earl and his aſſociates might 
be incorporated for ever, to make laws, 
ordinances, and orders, and to have 
power over the land aſſigned (but no 
other) towards the maintaining of the 


works. 


That the whole qq, ooo acres . ſhould 
be liable to the firſt finiſhing the work, 
and 40,000 towards the maintaining it, 


to be ſubject, and in caſe of neglett, to 


the commiſſioners of Sewers. 


That 
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That when 33,000 acres , ſhould be 


S, finiſhed, the earl to have his proportion 

. out of them. 

t | =. 3 

a | That the private in-dikes for partition, 
be made by the advice of the earl, and 


by the direction of the commiſſioners. 

That the commiſſioners ſhall ſet out 
„ convenient high-ways, and paſſages by 
5 | land through the Level. 


Provided, that the port and haven of 
King's Lynn be preſerved, and the na- 


ad vigation, paſſage, and high-ways in, up- 

* 818 

on, or about, all the navigable rivers, 

PP | f 

1 namely Ouze, Grant, Nene, Welland, 

oo and Glen, tobe preſerved, and no pre- 
judice, annoyance, hurt, or hinderance 
to be done to them. 

d 1 : 3 

4 And if any ſuch prejudice, annoy- 

* ance, hurt, or hinderance upon com- 

f plaint thereof, and the commiſſioners, of 


whom the Vice Chancellor of the uni 
verſity of Cambridge, and 


it | N 4 RY thall 
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ſhall be there, if they will be preſent, 


to return, abate, and remove all ſuch 
prejudices, annoyances, &. ſo that 
the antient navigation, paſſages, and 
* may be preſerved. | 


For the fafety of Holland, and the 
hundred of Wiſbeach, Clows-crols 
drain to be kept within foil or banks; 
and in caſe of any prejudice, then ſix 
commiſſioners to reform the exceſſes, 
and the carl to make FECOMPENCE. 


""T Hat the new rivers, cuts, and drains, 
the banks, fore-lands, and inſide of the 
banks, not exceeding fifty or ſixty feet, 
to be the carl s, paying fuch recompence, 
as the commiſhoners ſhould think fit ; 
the old ones to remain as they were. 


No paſſage upon the banks, but for 
the — of boats. 


Such as receive benefit by the work, 
and yet no parties to it, if their land be 
taken within the allotment of the 95,000 

: acres, 
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acres, to pay to the earl, as the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhall aſſeſ, upon forfeiture of 


double. 


That the earl might hold the 95,000 
acres 1n free ſoccage, at ten pounds per 
ann. fee farm, and if any other rents be 


iſſuing, that they be charged 1 other 
lands. 


That 1 12,000. of 95,000 acres be allur- 
ed to the king, for his royal aflent, and 


to be laid out upon the lands belonging 


to the manor of Whittleſea, and the 


marſhes there „ 


And that for allotments out of ſmall 
arcels leſs than thirty acres there, the 
earl to divide, and accept what ſix com- 
miſſioners ſhould aſſeſs. 


Theſe things being thus ſettled, the 


carl took in Oliver, earl of Bolingbroke, 


Edward, lord Gorges, Sir Robert Heath, 
Sir Miles Sandys, Sir William Ruſſel, 


Sir Robert Bevill, Sir Thomas Tering- 


ham, 
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ham, Sir Philip Vernat, William Sams, 
doctor of law, Anthony Hamond eſq; 
Andrew Burrel, gent. Samuel Spalding, 
gent. and Sir Robert Lovel, knight, to 
be adventurers and participants with 
him in this undertaking. 


And having by an inſtrument of four- 
ten parts, ſettled the proportion of their 
ſhares, and other neceſſary conditions, 
they entered upon the undertaking, and 
executed the following works, viz. 


A cut to drain the river of Mil- 
denhall in Burnt-fen, next Littleport, 
two miles long, and forty feet wide. 


Bevill's leam, being a cut from 


Whittleſea, near to Guyhirn, about 


ten miles in length, and forty foot in 
breadth. 


Morton's leam, before mentianed, 


Penkirk's drain, ten miles in length, 
and ſeventeen foot in breadth. 


New 
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3 New South Eau, from Croyland 
to Clow's crols. 


Hill's cut, near Peterborough, 5 
bout two miles in length, and forty 
foot in breadth, 


Shire drain, from Clow's croſs to 
Tid, and ſo to ſea. 


And likewiſe, beſides theſe cuts 
and drains, he cauſed two {luices to 
be made at Tid, upon Shire-drain, to 


keep out the tides, as alſo a Clow 
| at Gow 8 croſs for the freſh waters. 


And alſo a great Saſſe in Well 
Creek, with a ſtone ſluice at Salter's 
lode upon Bedford river, to keep out 
the tides; and fſluices at Erith for 
the freſh, but above all, that great 
ſtone fluice below Wiſbeach, at the 
Horſeſhoe, to hold the tides out of 
Morton's leam ; which coſt about eight 
thouſand pounds, 


And 
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been no leſs than 100,000 pounds, 


And that they might the better 
accompliſh and maintain their works, 
after they ſhould be compleated, (in 
the 10 C. I.) they obtained letters 
patent, bearing date the 13th of March, 
by which they were conſtituted a 
Corporation, by the name of a Go- 
vernor, Deputy Governor, two bailiffs, 


and Commonalty of Guardians, and 
Conſervators of the fen-lands, in the 


counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Lincoln, Nortolk, Sut- 


folk, and Iſle of Ely. 


And about three years after the a- 
bove ſpecified works were accompliſh- 
ed, at a ſeſſions of ſewers held at Pe- 
terborough 12th of October 1636 (12 
C. I.) the whole Level was adjudged 


to be drained, and the ninety five 


thouſand acres were ſet out, by fix, 
or more of the ſaid Commiſſioners, by 


metes and bounds to the ſaid Francis, 
late earl of Bedford, and his heirs and aſ- 


ſigns. The charge of theſe works to the 
ſaid ear], and his participants, having 


Sus. 
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But notwithſtanding this great ex- 
pence, it was at length evidently diſern- 
ed; that, though the lands were very 
much 1mproved by -theſe works, yet 
were they ſubject to inundation ; eſpe- 
cially i in the winter ſeaſon; and there- 
fore in a ſeſſions of ſewers held at Hun- 
tingdon, the 12th of April, 1638, being 
the year enſuing, the ſaid earl of Bed- 


ford's undertaking was adjudged” de- 
feen 


And in a ſeſſions of ſewers held at 
Wiſbeach, the 23d of May following, 
the particular defects therein being con- 
ſidered, they laid ſuch a tax upon the 
ſeveral parts of the Level, as they judg- 
ed equitable to enable them to complete 
the work; ſo that the ſaid fens might, 
by ſufficient draining, be made as well 
winter grounds, as ſummer grounds, 
in all parts thereof, ſaving convenient 
fore-lands and receptacles for winter- 


floods. 


Hereupon the king, taking the buſineſs 
into conſideration, and foreſeeing that 
_ theſe. 
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theſe lands being a continent of about 


four hundred thouſand acres, in cafe 
they were made winter grounds, would 
be a benefit to the .common wealth of 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds per ann. 
became himſelf the undertaker for mak- 
ing them ſuch; and though council was 
heard before the commillioners of ſew- 


ers in the behalf of the ſaid earl of Bed- 


ford and his participants, yet they ad- 
judging, that the complaints, made by 
the country of the defects before menti- 
oned, were juſt, the king was declared 


undertaker, and was not only to have 


the ninety- five thouſand acres, which 
had been ſet out for the ſaid earl, but 
alſo fifty-ſeven thouſand acres more 


from the country. 


And entering accordingly upon the 
undertaking, he performed the tol- 
. works. 


I. A bank was made on the South- 
fide of Morton's-leam, extending from 


Peterborough to Wiſbeach, and? a navi- 
1 
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gable ſaſſe at Stand-ground, and began 


the like bank on the North-ſide of that 
leam. | 


II. He cauſed a new river to be cut, 

between the ſtone ſluice at the Horſe- 
ſhoe, and the ſea below Wiſbeach, of 
ſixty feet in breadth, and about two 
miles and a half in 1 with banks 
on both ſides. 


III. And laſtly he placed a ſluice in 
the marſhes below T1d, upon the out- 
fall of Shire-drain, which afterwards 
was ſwallowed up in the quick-ſands. 
(ſee Dugdale page 415.) 


And being prevented by troubles. 
ariſing in the kingdom, it ſeems nothing 
more was done by the king in the works 
of draining. 


And as by the conditions made by 
the commiſſioners for the country, the 
earl of Bedford, and his participants 


were in recompence for their great 
I charge 
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charge in thole rivers, cuts, and drains 


by them made, allowed only forty 
thouſand acres out of the one hun- 


dred thouſand acres aſſigned to the E 


king, and the work ſo obſtructed; and 


the country thereupon entering upon 
the ſaid ninety-five thouſand acres, 


the ſaid earl and his participants did 
in the year 1641, make their applica- 
tion to the parliament and had their 
caſe committed: but the flames of war 
foon after breaking out, not only hin- 
dered any farther proſecution of their 
. purpoſes, but occaſioned the works 
made both by him, the ſaid earl, and 


his Majeſty, to decay and become 


uſeleſs. 


Whereupon William, earl of Bedford, 
ſon and heir to Francis then deceaſed, 
being willing to proſecute the work, 
wherein his father had been ſo great an 
adventurer, made his addreſs in behalf 
of himſelf and ſome other of his parti- 
cipants, to the parliament, and in the 
year 1649, was declared to be under- 

taker 
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taker, and to have ninety- five thouſand 


acres for perfecting thereof, as they were 
ſet out in October, the 13th Caroli, or 
thenceſorth ſhould be ſet out by virtue 
of that act. 


The ſaid carl, and his participants 
therefore entered upon the work; for 
the better underſtanding of which it will 
be proper to take notice, that this main 


body of the fens, ſo undertaken by them, 


(ſays Dugdale, page 415) is divided into 
three diſtindt Levels, viz. the North 
Level, the Middle Level, and the South 
Level; every one of which has its par- 
ticular banks and out-falls. 


The North Level, lying between the 
river of Welland and Morton's-leam, 
they defended by a bank, beginning at 
Peakirk, running to Croyland, and fo 
to Brother-houle, where it unites with 
Holland-bank ; which bank (as the reſt 
of the great banks are generally) is ſe- 
venty feet broad at the bottom, and 
eight feet in height; Peterborough- wa- 

ter, 
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ter, viz. the river Nene being alſo kept 
off by the bank, extending from Peterbo- 
rough to Guyhirn. 


But the drains, are the tne as be- 
fore, which were only new ſcoured 
and opened. And the out-fall is alſo the 
| ſame; viz. by Shire-drain, and the 
fluice at Tid, for the ſluices ſet in the 
marſhes are loſt, which coſt near twenty- 
five thouſand pounds. 


. Moreover they cauſed Wiſbeach river 
to be opened, for the length of two 
miles, which was a very great work. 


The middle Level alſo they defended 
by a large bank from Peterborough to 
Wilbeach, raiſed upon the foundation 
of that, which the king began, except- 
ing a a little turn at Waldirley: bank. 


The ſaid Middle Level, they likewiſe 
defended from the river Ouze, by a 
great bank from Erith to Salters-lode, 
on the North-weſt lide of Bedford river, 
and | 
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and made another new river parallel to 
it from Erith to Salters-lode afore- ſaid, 
one hundred feet in breadth, and im- 
banked it on both ſides ſixty feet wide 
at the bottom, ten at the top, and eight 
in height. 


The other drains, which the ſaid earl 
made or repaired in this Level, were 
Vermuyden's-eau, Stoney-drain, Nene 
old-channel, Popham's-eau, Marſhland- 
cut, Moor's-drain, Whittle ſca-dilkes 
and ſome other {mall ones; And the 


ſluices, thoſe at Salter's-lode, Popham!'s » - 


eau, and Marſhland- cuts. 


For ſcouring the South Level, from 
the overflowing of the Ouze, they raiſed 
a great bank from Over to Salters-lode : 


The leſſer rivers, viz. . Grant, Milden- 


hall, Brandon, and Stoke, being de- 
fended by {ſmaller banks, from Salters- 
lode, to Stow-bridge, they cauſed a 
large river of one hundred and twenty 
feet wide to be cut, and ten feet deep, 
for the more ſpeedy conveying away of 
O 2 the 
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the waters; which river is now called 
Downham-cau, as alſo two great ſaſſes 
at Salters-lode, for the paſſage of boats 
and other veſlels, with three ſluices at 
the end of Downham- eau, and divers 
ſmall drains, viz. Granty-fen- drain, 
the in-drain to the bank of the Hundred 
foot river, Reach-lode, and many 
others. | | 


80 that bending e the 
whole work within the compaſs of five 
years, the ſaid Level was by a decree of 

| ſewers, made at Ely on the 25th of 
March 1653, adjudged to be fully drain- 
ed. Whereupon the ſaid earl and lus 


participants had poſſeſſion of thoſe | 


ninety- ſive thouſand acres awarded to 
him and them. 


It appears from the ſurveys or views 
of the Levels, made previous to the un- 
dertakings for the general drainage, that 
by diverting the great Ouze at Little- 
Port, and turning it from its antient 
out-fall, at W iſbeach, and joining it to 

| the 
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the little Ouze at Rebech, that, as the 


channel and out-fall at Wiſbeach decay- 
ed, thoſe at Lynn improved and aug- 


mented, in ſuch a manner, that from ; a 


poor inconſiderable ſewer of fix poles 
wide, ſo early as the time of Edward 
the Firlt, it was become a conliderable 
port, and a capacious haven, and fo 
great was the force of the tides receive 
into it, and the frethes deſcending 
through it, that the country coul,“ 
ſcarcely make any banks ſufficient to 
refit their force, but were under a ne- 


cellity of giving way to their powers, 
by etting the banks at greater di! tances ; 


inſomuch that in the year 1336, 11 E. III. 
it was in ſome places become a mile 
wide; ſuch had been the force and POW- 
er of the tides and freſhes, acting in con- 
junction with, and being united t to, each 


other, and by the like combined and 


united powers and lorces it is, that the 
channels and outfalls of all the principal 
rivers in this ifland, as well as in other 
parts, are maintained and kept open, 
from age to age, fit for the important ſer- 
VICCS of navigation and drainage. 


03 5 And 
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And by the ſurveys before menti- 
oned, it appears, that from the time of 
Edward the Firſt, down to the time of 
the general undertaking, the channel and 
out-fall at Lynn had ſo continued to im- 
prove both in depth and capacity, as to 


become abſolutely the beſt ſewer in the 
whole Level, and a goodly, fair river 


throughout, and below Ely, running with 
ſuch force and rapidity, and had ſcour- 
ed out the channel ſo deep, that the low 
water mark at Salters-lode, was ten feet 
under the ſoil of the fens at that place; 


| beſides the natural declivity of the coun- 
try from the up-lands thereto. | 


And as in thoſe ſurveys, there were no 
remarks nor obſervations made of any 
overflowings or drownings of that coun- 


try, except above Ely, and about Her- 


remere, occaſioned either by gravels, 


wears, and weeds, or by the narrow- 


neſs of the channel thereabouts, not be- 


ing capacious enough to paſs down the 


waters brought by the Ouze that way, 
after their paſſage through the Weſt-wa- 
TE ter 


* 
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ter was ſtopped, by the decay of the 


channels and drains which ſhould have 
conveyed it with the Nene, either to 
either to Wilbeach or Salters-lode. 


It is therefore reaſonable to conclude, 
that the fens in that part of the country 
were then, and had been, ever ſince 
the out-fall at Lynn was become ſo ca- 
pacious, and the channel ſcoured ſo 
deep, in a fruitful and a flouriſhing con- 
dition. 


In the nature of up- land meadows 
ſubject to ſome ſhort overflowing in the 
time of great land- floods, or by the rage 
of ſome extraordinary ſpring tides, by 
which the lower parts might at ſome 
times be annoyed: but as there was ſo 
great a fall from the ſurface of the land 
to the low water mark, the tide water 
would not reſt long thereon, and the 

land- floods, if they remained on ſome 
of the lower parts, for ſome time in the 
winter, upon the return of the ſummer 
they would be ſoon carried off: ſo that 

| O 4 | it 
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it is reaſonable to conclude, that thoſe 


fens were in a fruitful and flouriſhing 
condition, as before mentioned. 


And this is confirmed by ſeveral peti- 


tions, preſented to parliament by the 
inhabitants; one of which from Laken 


heath ſets forth, 


That they had in uſe about five 
thouſand, ſeven hundred acres of 
common fens, which was not hurtful- 
ly ſurrounded grounds, but were made 


© beneficial by overflowing. 


And above one thouſand. four hun- 


dred acres of the ſaid fens were paſ- 


ture for ſheep in the hardeſt time of 
winter; being never overflowed but 
by extraordinary wind-catches, and 
then they received moſt profit from 
them in the ſummer. 


And a like petition from the in- 
habitants of Methwold and other 
towns bordering upon that part of the 
Level, 


5 


A\ 
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Level, deſcribed the condition of it 


in much the ſame manner: that from 


Methwold obſerving that they had 
ſheep walks for one thouſand, ſeven 
hundred ſheep, which fed winter and 
ſummer, upon their common fens; and 
that when any floods happened they 
came by wind-catches, and run over 
but ſome part of their grounds, and 
continued not long, ſo that they were 
not damaged, but made better by ſuch 
overflowings: and on thoſe grounds 
they kept three or four hundred 
milch cows for dairies, and fed their 
working horſes, and bred ſtore of 
young cattle, which were. kept on the 
common in winter, time out of mind: 
(ſee Badeſlade's hiſtory, page 81.) To 


which may be added what Sir Cle- 


ment Edmonds reported to the lords 
of the Privy Council; (ſee page 217) 
The river of Ouze, ſays he, coming 
by Bedford, Huntingdon, and St. Ives, 
and paſling down to Lynn, below. 


| Ely, runs with ſuch a current, XC. 


And along by the fide of the ri- 
ver it is a very rich foil, both in 
Cambridgeſhire 
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Cambridgeſhire and the Iſle, well in- 
habited, and not otherwiſe troubled - 
with water, but in.winter, and in time 
of floods, which p robably would not 
happen, but for Weeds, Wears, and 
Hards in the river, which obllruct 
the paſſage of the water: For, ſays he, 
the outfall of the river Ouze is am- 
ple and great, and gives large paſſage 
for the freſh waters, deſcending from 
the inland countries, and alſo to the 
tides. 

From theſe accounts it is manifeſt, 
that at the time immediately preced- 
ing the general undertaking, the South 
Level was in a flouriſhing condition, 
and the river Ouze a quick and deep 
river, having a ſufficient and cagacious 
outfall. 


There ſeems to have been nothing 
more wanting, to have prevented the 
land floods from annoying it, even in 
the winter ſeaſon; and the making 
it completely profitable and cer- 

= XN tain, 
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tain, but the enlarging the wears, 
and ſuch parts of the channel as might 
be too much contracted, the taking 
up the gravels and the due cut- 
ting of the weeds, no not even ſo 

much as Imbankation. | 


It ſeems therefore ſomething ſur- 
priſing, that the adventurers ſhould 
be induced to undertake ſo expenſive 
and laborious a work, as to cut a 
new river one hundred feet in breadth, 
and twenty miles in length, on pur- 
poſe to turn the water of the Ouze 
out of that Level, which might at ſo 
ſmall an expence have been ſafely 
made to paſs through it; eſpecially 
as the Bedford river had before been 
cut, at ſo ſmall a diſtance from it, 
by way of ſubſtitute for that branch 
of the Ouze, called the Weſt water, 
then ſtopped by the decay of its 
proper channel, which ſtoppage it 
ſeems had alſo turned a part of the 
Nene, down that way, and alſo by 
way of flaker to the other branch. 


Whether 
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Whether it was the paſſing the 
upland waters quicker down to their 
out-fall, and ſooner to relieve the 
_ meadows aloft, was the ſtriking con- 
fideration, which influenced the great 
Vermuyden to adviſe them to this 
undertaking, I cannot ſay ; but it evi- 
dently appears, that its effects had 
not been clearly foreſeen, or thorough- 
ly conſidered; for ſo great a body 
of water being carried down this new 
channel, lying with ſo much quicker 
deſcent, and being hurried into the 
. Old river much ſooner than 1n the 
antient round- about courſe, and fil- 
ling it much ſooner in the place of 
concourſe, than it could be filled by 
the ſmaller rivers, left to ſupply it in 
the former courſe, the water at that 
place being raiſed above the water in 
the old low channel, ſome part would 
naturally flow up into it, for the fame 
- reaſon that the tide riſing at the mouth 
of a river higher than the contiguous 
waters running down it makes a cur- 
rent into it: and that this was actually 
the caſe, appears from Hiſtory. 


For 
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For the new Bedford or Hundred 
ſoot river, being cut in 1650, it was 
ſound neceſſary to erect a ſluice at 
Denver, a little above the ſaid place 
of concourſe, to prevent the water 
coming down the faid river in the 
time of land floods, more eſpecially 
from reverting up into the Old low 
river, in the manner before deſcribed, 
which the year after, viz. 1651, being 
agreed on, and accordingly eres at the 
expence of ſeven thouſand pounds, 
when the land-floods deſcended down 
the ſaid new Bedford, or Hundred 
foot river, and filled the Old channel 
in the manner before - deſcribed, the 
doors of the ſaid ſluice were kept ſhut 
for a long time together, by that preſſure 
of the water againſt them, which would 
have carried it up into the Old river, 
had not the ſtoppage at the ſluice pre- 
vented it: and which though it kept 
the water from ſo revering, yet it 
dammed up, and ſtopped the water 
brought down by the Little Ouze, 
and all the other ſmall rivers, whick 
came into it, above the ſaid ſluice, 
. | till 
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till they roſe to a level with the wa- 


ters brought down by the Hundred 
foot river below the ſame: by which 


means the lands in the South Level 


were much annoyed, their drainage ob- 
ſtructed, and the bottom of the river 
became liable to grow up by the ſul- 


lage and mud ſubſiding in ſuch time 


of ſtagnation. 


And the tides being thereby hin- 


dred from flowing up into their re- 


ceptacles, in the antient courſe of the 


Oue, and the quantity of the ebbs 


greatly diminiſhed, the river and out- 
lets below the ſaid ſluice, even down 
to the ſea, became greatly choked 
with ſand and ſilt, depoſited and drop- 
ed by the tides; W that the out- 


falls of the ſewers and drains for marſh- 


land, leading into the lower part of the 


Ouze towards Lynn, were moſt of 
them ſtopped, and the country there- 


abouts, as well as that part of the South 
Level lying above the ſaid ſluice, be- 
came overflowed and drowned; (ſee 

Badeflade's 
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Badfleade's hiſtory, page 84,) where he 
ſays, the channel below the dam at 
Denver immediately after the ſluice was 
erected, ſilted, and grew up, in a very 
little time, eight or ten feet. 


And fo apprehenſive were the na- 
vigators, merchants, and inhabitants of 
Lynn, that ſuch an effect would be 
the conſequence of erecting that ſluice, 
that before it was erected, they in con- 
junction with the univerſity and town 
of Cambridge, and other places, uſed 
all lawful means poſſible by petitions 
&c. to prevent it. (ſee Badeſlade's hiſ- 


tory, page 52.) 


And after they had experienced the 
bad effects thereof, in the year 1696, 
the ſixth of January, (9 W. III.) they 
preſented a petition to parliament, in 
conjunction with the univerſity and 
town of Cambridge, the dean and 
prebends of Ely, towns of Hunting- 
don and Thetford, and the land-hold- 
ers of the South Level, praying = 

˖ bs 
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the removal of the ſaid ſluice and dam, 


the prejudices of which to the chan- 


nel and outfall at. Lynn. 
By many evidences was proved, 


that in the year 1645, about {ix years 


before the ſaid f{luice was crected, 
and for the time preceeding, down to 
that date, the channel and outfall to 
the fea, had been and was deep and 


good; that the floods and ebbs were 


ſtrong and forcible, and the tides 
ran up full five hours and an half, 


that ſince the building of the ſaid ſluice 


the channel, the outfall, and the roads 
where the ſhips uſed to ride at an- 


chor at ſea, called Fietne and Ferrier 
were in the year 1660 ſo grown up, 


that at the South End of E town, 
and on the Weſt ſide of the river 
where there had been two fathom or 


twelve foot water at low water, the 


Weſt fide of the river was grown ſo 
ſhallow that no ſhips could ride, and 
the channel between Common ſtaith 


and St. Anne, was dried up, and 


at the Crutch which had been 


twelve 
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twelve feet water there was then but 
nine feet, | | ; : | 


And in the years 1675, and 1676, 
the Weſt channel below the town was 
grown up, and Felney road loſt. 


And from the year 1675, to 1696, 
from the South end of the town to Far. 
rier-road, the river and channel gradu- 
ally from year to year grew worſe and 
worſe, ſo that there was but then three 
feet water at the Crutch at low water, 
where there had been twelve, 


And the channel below the town to 
Farrier road was become ſo bad, that a 
ſhip of nine feet draught, could not ſail 
from town to the road in one tide with- 

out a fair wind. And a ſhip of twelve 
feet draught, could not come from the 
road to the town, without lying by the 
way for want of water, and the ſands 
in the channel were ſo bad that no ſhi 
could bear its burthen, but break .in 
pieces, by which means many ſhips had 
; * ſuſtained 
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| ſuſtained from one hundred to four hun- 

dred pounds damage per 85 and ſome 

quite ſpoiled. | 5 


That ſince the building of the lluices, 
the tide being ſtopped out of its antient 
receptacles, its force was greatly weak- 
ened, and the time of its flowing aba- 
ted; running up now only three hours, 
and an half; whereas before, it uſed to 
run up five hours and an half. 


That before the ſaid fluices were erect- 

ed the tides flowed twenty-four miles 
farther into the deep rivers of Ouze, 
Stoke, Grant, a Mildenhall. 


] That the ſole fabric of the ſluice 
1 is raiſed, and ſtands above eight feet 
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| higher than the bottom of the Old river, 
| whereby ſo much weight of water is 
[ | 1 : 
| | That by means of the ſaid ſluices the 
| | Y 


water-way in the river was contracted 
rom being one hundred and fifty feet 
wide 
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wide to theſe paſſages of eighteen feet 
each; by which means the in-draught 
ol the tides was diminiſhed. | 


That the Old river above the ſluice, 


was choked up with weeds and mud, 


and became almolt impallable. 

That where large keels and barges 
were formerly uſed, now none but tlat 
boats or lighters could paſs, 


That before the ſluices were erected, 


when the tides had their antient natural 


courſe up thoſe deep ri vers, which were 
thereby filled with vaſt quantities of wa- 
ter; the ebbat Lynn was run off in two 
hours at leaſt before it fell back in the 
place where the ſluices ſtand, that being 
followed by the freſhes every twelve 


hours they fell with ſuch weight and 


force in a ſtrong and rapid ſtream, that 


they cleared the river and harbour from 


the ſands brought in by the tides before 


they could fall and ſettle. 


& 5 That 
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That the Hundt foot river bear no 
manner of proportion for the depth or 
breadth with the old rivers, being cut 
on riſing ground but five or ſix fect 


deep. 


And that the channel of Lynn after 
it had continued in a ſtate of improve- 
ment, and had been continually inlarg- 
ed, and deepened, from the time of the 
firſt turning of the water of the Great 
Oue into Ouze parva, to the time of 
the undertaking of the general drainage, 
tlie cutting of the Bedford rivers, and 
the ſetting down of the ſluices at Salter's- 
lode, and at Denver, and that after that 
time came into decay, is evident, for 
in the year 1611, 9 J. I. at a ſeſſions of 
ſewers held at King's Lynn, Sep. 26, it 
was ordered that the ſluice at the end of 
Rightford-lode, next the Ouze, ſhould 
be taken up, and a larger ſet down, the 
better to drain thirteen hundred acres 
of low-lands, in Upwell and Outwell: 
And that the ſole of the ſaid ſluice ſhould 


be laid one foot under the low Water 
mark, 


page 10) 
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mark, of the ſaid river of Ouze, as it 
uſually flows about the end of Auguſt; 
and that there ſhould be two finnels, 


each four feet wide, and ſix feet deep, 


with ſufficient ſea doors and land doors 
for the ſame, (ſee Badeſlade's hiſtory 


The latter end of Auguſt 1723, Mr. 
Peter Bateſon, William Stafford, eſq; 
captain John Edwards and myſelf, (ſays 
the author above quoted) ſunk and bor- 


ed to find the apron or ſole of the fore- 


ſaid ſluice, and we found it to lie ſix 
feet, one inchand a half under low wa- 
ter mark: We next meaſured the two 


fannels, and found each to be four fect 
wide, as they were ordered to be made, 


but they were but three feet, four inches 
deep; therefore it is plain, that the ſoles 
of the ſaid ſluices had been raiſed two 
feet, eight inches; ſo that the original 
apron, had it / been lying, would have 
been eight feet nine inches and a half 
lower than the low water mark is at this 
time. And now there is not above ſix 

8 P 3 inches 
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Inches depth of water in the river at 


low water mark, whereas formerly there 
never was leſs than a depth of four feet 


at low water mark here. 


Me alſo dug and bored to find the 
ſole of Hunts ſluice, on the North fide 
of Stow-bridge, and found it to be 
eight feet, eleven inches, lower than 


low water mark. 


Theſe experiments prove, that when 
theſe ſluices were ſet down at low water 
mark in the Ouze, was at leaſt eight 
fect lower than it is now. | 


And it may be added, that they alſo 
proved that the bottom of the river, at 
the time of ſetting them down, was 
eleven feet lower than at the time of 
making the experiment: which plainly 
ſhews, the bad effect which thoſe cuts 
and ſluices had upon the channel below 


them. 


To what has been before ſaid, may 


be added what the ſame author ſays 
thereof, 
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thereof in page 84 viz; The channel be. 
low the dam at Denver did immediately 
after ſilt up, till its bottom came to be on 
a hanging level with the bottom of the 
Bedford river, i. e. it ſilted and grew up 
in a very little time eight or ten feet. 


_— I reſpect to the ill effect of the 
ſluice at Denver upon the South Level, 
it is to be obſerved, what the lord 
Gorges, (who was one of the under- 
takers and the moſt {ſkilful in draining) 
lays in page 82. 


The adventurers finding theſe fluices 
had ſuch ill effect upon the South Level, 
for whole benefit alone they were de- 
ſigned, and obſerving that the river on 
the Lynn fide of the ſluices was ſilted 
up ten teet, which growing up of the 
river was a great obltacle to draining, 


They, anno 1653, cut Downham eau, 
alias St. John's eau, beginning above 
Denver fluice, and carried near linc- 
right, about five miles along by the Eaſt 

Py ſide 
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fide of the Ouze towards Lynn, to a 
little below Stow bridge. This river 
Sir William Dugdale. ſays, was made 
one hundred and twenty feet wide, and 
ten feet deep, for the more ſpeedy con- 
ce of the waters out of the South 
Level, with three ſluices at the end. 


And becauſe of this ten feet choke, the 


adventurers found themſelves under a 


nog — to cut a new drain on the 
Weſt fide of the Ouze out of Well 


creek, to fall alſo into Ouze a little be- 
low Stow bridge, called Tong's drain 
or Marſhland cut, to convey the waters 
out of the Middle Level, which before 
the ten feet choke fell into Ouze at Sal- 
ter's-lode, where, as we have already 
obſerved there was before the ſluices 
were erected, a fall of ten feet from 
the ſail of the fens to low water mark 

in the river Quze. 


Immediately after theſe two drains, 
viz; Downham eau, and Tong's drain 
were made, the river Ouze grew up and 
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the ſands increaſed more between Sal- 
ters-lode and Stow-bridge, than in any 
other part of the river, occaſioned chief- 
ly by Downham-eau, through which 
part of the waters that ſhould have help- 
ed to ſcour away the ſand, were turn- 
ed out of the Ouze for that length of 
way ; partly by turning many of the 
waters of the Nene. through Tong's- 
drain, and partly by keeping the ſluice 
doors ſhut moſt part of the ſummer, ſo 
that no freſh water at all was ſuffered to 


come that way to help to ſcour out the 
river beneath the ſluice. | 


But principally by another effect of 
that dam whereby the receptacles of the 
tides, and the large in-draughts of the 
waters, which uſed to put up with them 
from ſea, and were received into the 
ſaid rivers, were intercepted, and cut 
ſhort near thirty miles of their wonted 
flow ; by reaſon of which there wanted 
that plenty, force and weight of a back 
water, which is neceſſary to ſcour out 
the ſilt and ſand, brought by the tide. 

80 
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So that the river continued to ſilt 
up fo very faſt, that in about three years 
time, after the making of Downham 
Eau, its outfall was choked up and loſt; 
and the Eau dammed up. 


And the bridge at Stow which had 
deen built over it was taken down, 
| to the charge of maintaining it, and 
inſtead thereof a road made crols it. 


And Downham Eau was of no uſe, 
till 1666, when the twenty-four-foot 
drain was let into it, which was cut 
from Soam Meere for draining it by 
tunnels under the three rivers afore- 


Sud. 


But now 3 tunnels are hopped 
up, and the Eau is rendered again 
of little, or no uſe, the bottom of the 
Ouze being higher than the ſole of the 
fluice next the Ouze, and alfo as door 
as the ſoil of the fens. 


Thus in the courſe of a very few 


* thoſe works which were deſign. 
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ed to drain the fens (particularly the 
South Level) and to have made them 
good winter lands, did the reverſe, 
(that is,) abſolutely drowned the Le- 

vel, now no longer ſummer lands. 8 


Thus it appears, that in the cutting 
of thoſe rivers and erecting thoſe ſluices 
one error was ſucceeded by another and 
nothing done that was productive of 
the benefit intended. 


In the year 1650 or 1651, the new 
Bedford or the Hundred-foot river 


was cut, and a ſluice placed at Erith, 

to keep the waters of the Ouze, out 

of the South Level to ſecure the up- 

per parts thereof from being annoyed 

12 winter time by its waters, and for 

conveying them in a ſhorter paſlage, 
and leſs time to their outfall. 


But an unlooked for effect, ariſing 
from the project, or mode of execu- 
ting it, the Old river laying much low- 
er than the faid new channel, was 

more filled at the place of concourſe 


by 
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by the waters brought down by it; 
than by the remainder of the rivers 
coming into it through the old natu- 
ral channel, for which reaſon a great 
part of the waters brought down by 
the new river reverted into it; by 
which means the lower part of the 
South Level became annoyed and 
ſurrounded by the very means intend- 


ed for the relief of the upper part 
thereof. 


To remedy which, the projectors 

brought themſelves as they imagined 
into a neceſſity of erecting the ſluice 
at Denver, to prevent thal pernicious 


effect. 


But this expedient became fraught 
with much greater evils and far _ 
effects, than were intended to have 
been prevented by it. 


For not only its gates were forcibly 
kept ſhut in the time of land-floods, 
by the waters coming down the New 
nver, till the waters in the Old ri- 
ver 
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ver above it came to a level with 
thoſe below it, by which means the 
the lands were overflowed and ſur- 
rounded, but the tide-waters being ſhut 


out of their antient receptacles, and a 
great part of them being intirely ſtopped, 


they for want of their proper motion, 
depoſited fo much of the ſilt with which 
they came loaded, as to choke up the 
river, in the manner which has been be- 
fore deſcribed. 


* he river below the ſluice being in a 
very little time thus dammed up, and the 


lands thus ſurrounded, and overflowed, 


they were obliged to fly to another re- 
ſource, and try another expedient, for 
the relief of thoſe lands which their ill- 
concerted ſchemes had ſo much annoy- 
ed and prejudiced. 


And accordingly in the year 1659, 
but about two years after the ſluice at 
Denver was erected, St. John's eau was 
cut at a very conſiderable expence, in 


2 85 of abtaining t the relief which was 
wanted 
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wanted for the South Level, which was 
ſo far from anſwering the end expected, | 
that in ſo ſhorta time as three years it be- 
came filted up, and rendered intirely 
uſeleſs, in reſpect to the purpoſes in- 
tended by it. Such were the unhappy 
and for ought that appears to the contra- 
ry, the unforeſeen effects of placing that 
fluice in the courſe of the tides flowing 
into their antient receptacles. 


As all human perſons are ſubject to 
errors, and the miſtakes of others may 
teach wiſdom to ourſelves, I muſt hum- 
bly conceive, that a uſeful leſſon or two 
may be learnt from thoſe proceedings, 


The firſt is, that in ſuch expenſive, 
great, and important works, every 
ſcheme, and every project ſhould be 
well weighed, and maturely, and tho- 
roughly conſidered in all lights, rela- 
tions, and circumſtances, before it is 
perfectly adopted, and carried into exe- 
cution, and as nature acts upon the prin- 
ciples of wiſdom and reaſon, and as all 

people 
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people do not view the ſame ſubjects in 
the ſame light, and ſcarce any perſon 
can view ſuch ſubjects as are of import- 
ance in all various relations which they 
may ſtand in to others, it muſt therefore 
be the moſt ſafe, and the moſt prudent 
method, not to be ſtrongly attached to 
the ſentiments, or opinions of any one 
perſon, however judicious; but to col- 
lect, weigh, and compare the ſentiments 
of ſuch others, as may have thought up- 


on, or conſidered the ſubject with the 


greateſt deliberation. 


The ſecond is, that as it appears by 
the above recited relations, how prodi- 
giouſly pernicious and prejudicial the 
ſetting down of that ſluice in a tide- way 
(ſo as to ſtop the waters in their influx 
from the extenſive receptacles which 
they uſed to fill, ſo many certain 
times in the ſpace of a year, and thereby 
robbing the out- fall of the great and re. 
peated force and weight of the ebbs pro- 
duced by thoſe in-draughts) was, both 
to the drainage and navigation of this 
large river and out-fall, ä 

Therefore 
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| Therefore no ſuch fluices, dams or 
| Roppages ought to be put, or ſet up 
in the tide-ways,” efpecially of any ri- 
vers under the like circumſtances, and, 
immediately communicating with the 
Ocean. | 


For however uſeſul ſluices may be 
for the receiving the ſea water for 
the filling and diſcharging of ſuch re- 
ſervoirs, as are made and contrived 


for the ſcouring of ſome ſhort chan- 
nels, for the inlets and outlets of ſhips 
or veſſels, into and out of ſome par- 


ticular baſons, piers or docks not far 
diſtant from the ſea, and where there 
is not naturally a ſufficient quantity 
of land-waters or receptacles to make 
ſuch an indraught for the tides as to 
keep the waters in motion, and to 
produce a large and ſufficient quantity, 
weight, and force of ebb, yet in all 
rivers communicating with the ſea, 
where they prevent the union of the 
tides and freſhes, ſtop their motions, 
and ſeparate their operations and 

forces, 
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forces, they muſt reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to be, as experience demon- 
ſtrates them to be, very pernicious and 
hurtful to the channels and outfalls of 
ſuch rivers; as all dams and obſtruc- 
tions and every thing, which impedes 
the current and motion of the water 


mult be. 


And where ſluices are made uſe of, 
in the manner and for the purpoſe be- 
fore ſpeciſied, or by the way of Locks 
for raiſing of ſhips and veſſels from 
one Level to another, in Baſons and 
Canals where the water lies at reſt 
and ſtagnant, thoſe reſervoirs, recepta- 
cles and canals are by the ſubſidence 
of the mud and ſullage of the waters 
eſpecially if it be fea water with which 
they are ſupplied, continually growing 
up, ſo that in certain periods of time, 
and often in a very ſhort time too, 
they are rendered incapable, and be- 
come unfit for the uſes and ſervices 
intended, without the aſſiſtance and La- 
bour of men's hands; and frequently 
2 become 
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become too expenſive to be ſupported 
and maintained unleſs in ſome particu- 
lar inſtances; beſides, the operations of 
reſervoirs are ſo irregular and unequal, 
ſo reſtrained and contracted, that ſome- 
times they effect very little or nothing, 
and of ten times do much more hurt 
than good; by forcibly raiſing and 
driving away the mud, ſand, or ſul- 


lage from and ſcouring a hole much 


deeper than wanted, or than is uſeful, 


in one place, and carrying it to ſome 


other dillant place, where its force be- 
ing grown much weaker, ſuffers it 


to fall down, ſubſide, and fill up the 


channel: and inſtead of mending and 
deepening, makes it ſhallower, than it 


naturally was. 


And this being the mode and man- 


ner in which all artificial reſervoirs 


do act, it is very manifeſt that they 
can only be uſeful in ſmall diſtances; 
and even then are attended with very 
irregular, and very ofien pernicious 
effects; and therefore ought not to be 
made 
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made uſe of but in ſuch caſes where 
no other means can be obtained, and 
they are at beſt but temporary expedi- 


But the united, conſtant, and pow- 
erful opperations of the upland waters, 
tides and ebbs acting conjunitly, and 
as it were in aid and concert with 
each other, are the great and effective 
powers and forces, by which the Firth, 
the Tweed, the Tyne, the Tees, the | 
Humber, the Thames, the Medway, 
the Severn, the Nene, the Welham and 
the Welland, before the imbankations, 
and all the other principal rivers in this 
Iſland, and elſewhere, where Nature 
has not been too much obſtructed by 
the works of Art, and the wrong de- 
vices of men, or by ſome violent com- 
motions in itſelf, ſuch as earthquakes, 
&c. have been maintained and pre- 
ſerved from their firſt formation at 
the time of the Deluge down to this 
time; ſome few exceptions admitted. 


22 Whatever 
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Whatever therefore diminiſhes the 
quantity, or divides and ſeparates the 
force and power of one, or both of 
theſe two great and natural agents, if I 
may ſo call them, muſt neceſſarily leſ- 
ſen, abate, and diminiſh, either one or 
other, or both of their efficacie and 
effects in ſcouring, preſerving, and 
maintaining the channels, through which 
they pals, or in which they att; and 
conſequently muſt be pernicious and 
hurtful thereto; in the like manner as 
was the aforeſaid ſluice at Denver: 
which as it was badly contrived, ſo 
the fabric was very ill conſtructed; 
for being raiſed upon a bed of looſe, 
uncemented clunch, or hard chalk- 
ſtones, confined only by ranges of ſe. 
parated piles, in the year 1719, it was 
ſuddenly blown up by the tides, or 
rather by the waſhing away of the 
clunch, upon which it ſtood ; and the 
foundation giving way, the ſuperſtruc- 
ture inſtantly fell; and the whole fa- 


bric, which coſt about ſeven thouſand 


pounds in erecting,” was in the ſpace 
of 
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of about ſixty- two years intirely de- 
moliſhed, after having produced all the 


| miſchicf be fore deicribed. 


"Hd yet ſo ſhort were a VIEWS 
of many people, and ſo ſtrong their 
prejudices, that no expenence could 
deter them, nor no agreements iſſu- 
ed them from rebuilding ſuch an- 
other like {Juice in the year in 


the very ſame place, at a like great 
| Me 


And I am thoroughly of opinion, 
that had it not been for the inlarge- 
ment of the river's mouth, about two 


miles below Lynn, by which means 
there has within theſe few years been 
a greater influx of the tide water, and 


which alſo has rofe higher, than ſome 
years heretofore, which has increaſed 
the quantity, force and weight of the 
ebb water, which has in a great mea- 
ſure counter-ballanced the effect of 
the ſaid new fluice, the bad conſe- 
quences thereof could have been more 
manifeſt, before this time: though I 


Q 3 have 
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have been lately informed, they begin 
now to become very apparent, the 
harbour being of late come into con- 


ſiderable decay. 


As I have not met any particular 
accounts either of the continuance, or 
effects of the ſluice in Wiſbeach river 
at the Horſe-ſhoe, which Dugdale ſays 
colt eight thouſand pounds building, 


I can ſay nothing from facts, relating to 


it: but as it is now down, I am inclined 
to think, that both its fate, and effects 


have been ſimilar to thoſe of the ſluice 
at Denver. 


And as to that great ſluice lately erect- 
ed at Boſton, at the mouth of a fine, 
and what might otherwiſe be a very be- 
neficial new river, a little above the 
town, for keeping out the tides; Iam 


1o far from expecting any advantage 


from the ſaid ſluice, that 1 am fully of 
opinion, if it is kept conſtantly in 5 
and under the ſame regulations for dam- 
ming up the water r above: as at the firſt, 

that 
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that in the courſe of a few years the 
channel, inſtead of being improved, will 


be greatly injured, and the out-fall pre- 
judiced thereby. 


And had that expence been ſaved, and 
the tides had free admiſſion into the ſaid 
New river, there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the channel and out- fall would 
have ina ſhort time been improved by the 
weight and force of the returning ebbs, 
and the freſhes deſcending with the rapi- 
dity, which the continuation of the in- 
draught up the ſaid river, after the turn 
of the tide at the out- fall would occaſion, 
being ſcoured out ſo deep, that veſſels of 
twelve or thirteen feet water, or more 


might upon any ordinary tide come up 
to the quays and wharfs at the town, 


much better than they uſed to do, before 


the late decay of that river. 


As there 3 been already fifteen 
thouſand pounds ſunk with the ſluices 
in the marſhes about Wiſbeachi out-fall, 
and eight thoufand pounds laid out up- 


on the ſluice Horſeſhoe, which is now de- 
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moliſhed and gone, I ſhould ſuppoſe 
that there can be no great encourage- 
ment to enter upon any new works of 
that kind, where they have been attend- 

ed with ſuch bad ſuccels, and ſuch fatal 
conſequences. 


And it ſhould be remembered, that 
it is not the ſand, mud, or ſullage, 
which is brought into a river, and car- 
ried through it, which choked up its 
channel, but that which 1s dropped and 


depoſited in it by the obſtruction of the 
current, the abatement of its velocity, 


ard d:mmution of its force; and the great- 
er any of theſe are in degree, the great- 
er and the worſe will be the effect, inthe 
choking -up the channel; therefore 
every thing which occaſions Cbſtructi- 
ons, ſloppages, or long ſtagnations in 


the currents, and courſes of the rivers, 


ſhould be carefully avoided. 


It is true, there always wal be, be- 
tween the influx of the tide, and the de- 
ſcent of the trclhes, a a point of ſtagna- 


tion 
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tion in ſome part of the channel, or other, 
as likewiſe a time of ſtoppage between 
the influx and reflux ot the tide-water, 
in which time the ſand and ſoil, with 
which it is loaded, will be dropped, and 
ſuffered to ſubſide. Yet as this is but 
ſhort, and the ſluices, which obſtruct 
the motion of the water, during the 
whole time of its influx, are of long dura- 
tion ; the prejudices and hurt done by 
the former, will be very inconſiderable, 
and ſcarcely any thing, to be compared 
with what muſt of neceſſity be done by 
the latter; as is evident by long experi- 
ment and obſervation. | 


For as all the conſiderable rivers in this 
iſland, and elſewhere, have their chan- 
nels and outfalls preſerved by the united 
operations of the tides, and upland wa- 
ters, flowing alternately into, and through 
them, as has been before obſerved: In 
conſequence it follows, that whatever, 
unites the operations of the tides, freſhes, 
and ebbs, by inlarging their quantities, 
increaſes their forces, and augments their 
powers, 
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powers. muſt advance and promote the 

fcouring and deepening the channels, 
and improve the out-fall of all rivers, 
immediately communicating with the 


lea. 


Having now gone through an hiſtori- 
cal account of the Great Level, the 
changes it has undergone, the ſtate 
of the rivers, and the principal works 
done therein, with ſuch obſervations as 
occurred in the way, eſpecially ſuch as 
more immediately relate to the channel 
and out-fall at Wiſbeach, I ſhall by way 
of recapitulation, collect the ſubſtance of 
what has been ſaid, into a few general 
heads, or propoſitions, 


Firſt, The upper and principal part of 
the Great Level of the fens was antient- 
ly and originally good, and ſound 
ground, plentifully ſtocked with wand 


and large timber trees. 


That it was plentifully furniſhed 


with wood and timber trees, appears 
. from 
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from the great numbers of the bodies of 
thoſe trees, which have been found bu- 
ried under the moor and ſullage, which 
compoſes the preſent ſurface of the fens, 
and the great number of roots of thoſe 
ſort of trees, which are found in like 
manner buried under the preſent ſur- 
face, and ſtanding in the ſoil, and in the 
manner in which they originally grew. 
( ſee Dugdale, page 354) 


That the ſoil was found and good is 
evident by the timber trees and wood 
growing upon it: a roitea mooriſh ſoil, 
not being capable of producing, or ſup- 

rting, and nouriſhing {uch ſort of trees; 
and likewiſe the fwarths of graſs, found 
near Whittleſea by Mr. Underwood, 
lying eight feet under the then preſent 
ſoil, doth alſo evince. 


This ſeems to have been originally 
the general ſtate of moſt other parts of 


the fen lands in this iſland, lying at a 
diſtance from the ſea; as is evident from 
the great * of ſuch- like trees, 
being 
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being found in the iſle of Axholm in Lin- 
colnſhire, the marſhes of Kent, Suſſex, 
Somerſetſhire, Yorkfhire, and moſt of 
: the other fens in this iſland, 


Secondly, The vaſt number of TOR a 
trees which have been found in the man- 
mer before mentioned, buried and ſe- 
vered from their roots, were taken 
down by the Romans, in order to bring 
the inhabitants of thoſe parts into ſub- 
jection, and to facilitate and complete 
the conqueſt of the iſland. 


That they were taken down by the 

hands of men 1s very plain, by the 
manner in which they were ſevered, 
vaſt numbers in the iſle of Axholm hav- 
ing been {evered by fire; as appears by 
their ends-being coaled, and multitudes 
of others, appear evidently to have been 
fawn down. 


And that this was a work that was 
done by the Romans is highly probable, 


for the antient inhabitants, the Britons, 
© as 
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as they were a very barbarous, hardy 
people, and had veryfew regular towns, 
it appears by the accounts given in Le- 
land, and others, that they made the 
woods both their habitations, and places 
of ſecurity and ſhelter from their enemies, 
and that they might do ſo in the fens, as 
well as other places, 1s highly ook; : 
and if ſo, the Romans would be under 
a neceſlity of taking down thoſe woods, 
and clearing the ground in order to 
come at them, 


That the Romans were employed and 
met with difficulties, in reducing thoſe 
parts of the iſland, 1s evident, by the 
cauſeway found buried under the moor, 
ſuppoſed to be made by Severus one 
of the Roman. emperors, who was 
employed in ſubduing the Britons in 
that part of the tens, extending from 
Denver in Norfolk, through the fens to 
Peterborough; as mentioned (in page 
11) and by that quotation from Tacitus 
in Vita Agrieolæ in the ſame page, in 
which it is ſaid, that the Britons com- 

| plained 
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plained that the Romans wore out and 
conſumed their bodies and hands in 
clearing the woods, and banking the 
tens. 


And as they were driven to a neceſſi- 
ty of cutting down the woods, and clear- 
ing the grounds, to force the inhabitants 
of the like countries in France and Flan- 


ders out of the hoids and ſhelters, in 
which they ſecured themſelves, it is 


highly probable, that they were obliged 
to do the like 1n Britain, (ſee page 101) 


where ſpeaking of the laſt mentioned 
countries 1t is ſaid, 


This country was part of Gallia, but 
ſo full of woods, and ſens, that the vic- 
torious Cæſar could not conquer it, 
though he ſubdued all France, except 
the fenny parts, which were not paſſible, 
and which were the province of the Me- 
napii, which Cæſar could never poſſeſs. 
For, not dwelling in towns, but in cot- 
tages within fenny places compaſſed 


with woods, they did more annoyance 
to 
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to the warlike Romans, than they re- 
ceived from them. 


It is true that Cæſar, cutting down the 
woods, didattempt to paſs the ſaid fens, 
but by reaſon of their greatneſs, and 
that the winter ſeaſon approached, de- 
ſparring of ſucceſs, he forebore the en- 


terprize. 


As this was the caſe abroad, under 
like circumſtances, I ſee not the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt, but it was the ſame in 
the fenny parts of our iſland in general: 
For the trees found in the fenny parts 
thereof, appear to have been taken 
down by the hands of men; in the like 
manner with thoſe, in the places mw 
cularly ſpoken of. 


Thirdly, The ſurface of the lands 
in theſe parts of the Great Level 
was originally lower than the preſent 
ſurface, from three to eight feet, or 
upon a medium about hve feet. 


And 
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And the lands and marſhes near 
the outfalls of the rivers, near to, or 
bordering upon the ſea, were at the 
ſame time from ten to fixteen, or eiglit- 
teen feet lower than they are at this 
preſent: 


The former part of this propoſition 
proved by the depth of which the roots 
of thoſe trees before mentioned are 
found ſtanding, and the ſwoths of 
graſs, which were found lying at 
Whittleſea, as likewiſe by the ſkeleton 
of the fiſh found by Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, near Cottington, &c. (ſee pages 
twenty-four and twenty ive.) 


The latter part is proved by the 
tan-vats found near Spalding, the Smith's 
ſhop, and roots of the trees found near 
' Boſton; the fur buſhes and nut-trees 
the large ſtone, and the cart wheel &c.- 
found near Magdalen; The ſtrata at 
the ſetting down of the Saſſe at Sal- 
ter's-lode &c. 


That 
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That the water in the upper parts 
ol the natural rivers, in its ordinary ſtate 
at that time, run conlide rably perhaps 
not leſs thin four or five feet under 
the ſoil of thoſe lands which are now 


fens. 


This propoſition is evident, in as 
much as if the waters of the ri- 
vers had in their ordinary ſtate, con- 
ſtantly and continually overſpread 
thoſe parts of the levels, and kept 
them conſtantly inundated, the ſoil 
muſt have been ſo weak, rotten and 
unſound, that it could not poſſibly 
have produced or ſupported the wood 
and timber trees before mentioned. 


Corrollary; form this propoſition it 

follows; that the lands lying along 
the margin of thoſe rivers, at a di- 
ſtance from the ſea, and which were not 
woodded, were in the nature of up- land 


meadows. 


Fifthly, The lower parts of thoſe 
channels and their out-falls at ſea were 
3 | at 
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at that time deep and good, not choked 
with tilt, ſand, or other ſullage. : 


And the declivity of thoſe channels, 
or the fall from the upper part of the 
Level to the low water at the mouths of 
thoſe rivers, was conſiderably and pro- 
Portionally at the ſame diſtances greater 
than it is at pre ſent. 


The firſt part of this propoſition i is 
alſo evident, for if the outfalls and the 
lower parts of the channels had been 

at that time ſilted and choked, as they 
ſince have been, the rivers above could 
not have been kept under ſoil, but the 
upper parts of the Level muſt have been 
continually inundated, the ſoil weak- 
ened and rendered ſo unſound as not to 
have borne ſuch timber trees, &c. as 
before mentioned. 


The latter part of the 6 is 
but as it were a corrollary to the firſt 
art; for if there had not been a more 


quick fall for the up- land waters than 
there 
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there is at preſent the water in the upper 
part of the Level could not have been 
kept ſo much under foil, nor the land 
kept ſo ſound, and dry, as it PR to 
have been. | 


Sixthly, Though the lands in the up- 
per parts of the Level were lower than 
they are at preſent, ſuppoſe as before, 
five feet, yet they were.never hurtfully 
| annoyed by the tides flowing up the 


rivers. 


This . is alſo proved, by 
the flouriſhing condition of that 922 of 
the Level at chat time. 


For though the bottom of the rivers 
were conſiderably lower, than they are 
at preſent, yet the aclivity at equal di- 
ſtances being proportionally greater, and 
the natural courſe of the rivers much 
curved, crooked, and wiading, it took 
up ſo much time for the tides to reach 
the diſtant parts thereof, that by the 


time of its arrival, the tide was greatly 
R 2 | fallen 
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fallen at the entrance, and the motion 


of the water upward ſo abated and re- 
tarded, the ſwell of it ſo moderated, that 
it very ſeldom would riſe on the mea- 
dows in the upper parts of the Level. 


Seventhly, The lands lying in the 
lower part of the Level, and bordering 


on the lower parts of the rivers, their 
_ out-falls and the ſea, being intirely de- 


fenceleſs and uni by the con- 
ſtant riſing and falling of the tide waters, 
muſt have been conſtantly covered and 
uncovered therewith, and therefore 
mult have been in the nature of falt 
marſhes. 


As it is evident by thoſe ſeveral arti- 
cles found at various depths, and as 
they bordered upon the lower parts of 
the rivers. near the out- alls into the 


ſea, and the tides which put up into 


thoſe rivers roſe, than upon the coalt ; 
much in the manner which they now 


do, and as all thoſe flat countries bor- 
dering upon the great bay have their 


outfalls, 
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_ outfalls, and the lower parts of the ri- 
vers leading into it, if the banks by 
which they are now defended were 
taken away, the lands would now by 
the ſpring tides at leaſt be overflowed 
and inundated, it is very evident, that 
when theſe lands were fourteen feet up- 
on an average lower than they now are, 
and intirely defenceleſs and unimbank- 
ed, every common and ordinary tide 
muſt riſe above them, and flow over 
them; ſo that they muſt have been con- 
ſtantly and alternately covered and un- 
covered with the tides, and muſt have 
been abſolutely in the nature of falt 
marſhes, and intirely unfit either for ha- 
bitation or production, or the nouriſh- 
ment of any kind of wood or timber 
trees. | 


Of this kind was Marſh-land, the 
| lands about Wiſbeach, Spalding, Boſton, 

Holland, and the low and flat parts of 
_ Lincolnſhire communicating with the 
great bay, or bordering upon the ſea 


coaſt. ET; 
R Eighthly, 
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Eighthly, That the above mentioned 
marſh-s and parts of the aforeſaid Level 
country bordering upon the bay, the 
out falls, and the lower parts of the ri- 
vers aſoreſaid, were imbanked, inhabi- 
ted, and cultivated, when and whilſt 
the {urface of the ſaid country was from 
ten to eighteen feet lower than it now 
18. 


That theſe countries could not be in- 
| habited, or were any way fit or proper 
for the producing, nouriſhing, or ſup- 
porting wood and timber trees before 
their imbankations is evident, from the 
foregoing rape 


That they were inliabited, cultivated, 
and improved, whilit the ſoil and ſur- 
face remained ſo much lower than it is 
now, as plainly appears, by the afore- 
ſaid articles diſcovered about Boſton 
and Spalding in Lincolnſhire, and near 
Magdalen in Marſh-lard in Norfolk. It 
neceſſarily follows theretore, that thoſe 
countries were ny imbanked, in- 


habited, 
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habited' and cultivated when and whillt 
the ſurlace thereof was from ten to ſe- 
venteen or eighteen feet lower than it 
NOW 1s, | 


Ninthly, That the original imbanka- 
tion of thoſe marſhes W flats before 
mentioned, bordering upon the coaſt 
and bay, the out- falls and lower parts 
of the rivers, was a workof the Romans. 


That the original inhabitants where 
an hardy, 1gnorant ſort of people, molt- 
ly content with ſuch uncomfortable ac- 
commodations as nature afforded them, 
and no way inclined to euter into any 
great and conſiderable attempts for im- 
provements, 1s very evident, by the ac- 
count given of them in Baker's Chroni- 
cle ; for which (ſee Pages 5 and 6.) 


And in a letter to Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, by Mr. Woodward, concerning 
ſome antiquities diſcovered near Biſhop's 
Gate, London, publiſhed in the eighth 
volume of Leland's Itinerary, ſpeaking 


R 4 of 
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of the Britons, he ſays, The Britons in 
thoſe days were barbarous, and wholly - 
uncivilized ; except ſome, who had ſkins 
and hides caſt over them, they went 
naked, and painted their bodies with 
figures of various animals, after the man- 
ner of the ſavage nations; their diet and 
method of life was very mean. There 
was little or nothing that could claim 
the name of ſcience among them: what 
they had was lodged with the Druids, 
who were the prieſts and philoſophers 
of thoſe times, 


As to the habitations and ſtate of | 
building amongſt the antient Britons, we 


have had of late (ſays the forementioned 
author) ſome who upon the authority 


Geoftry of Monmouth, and the heat of 
their own fancy, have talked of remains 


of Temples, and other noble ſtructures 
of the Druids. 


Whereas in reality the Romans at their 
deſcent here found nothing that carried 
the appearance of a building, no not one 


ſtone 
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ſtone upon another nor ſo much as a 
brick in the whole iſland. 


From what has been ſaid of the anti- 
ent Britons, there does not appear to be 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they ever 
attempted the undertaking any ſuch kind 
of work as the original imbankation of 
thoſe marſhes; but had contented them- 


6 


ſelves to take nature as they found it, 


without fatiguing themſelves, with the 
labour of making improvements: That 
the Romans were in many parts of the 
Great Level, and were employed in 


ſubduing the inhabitants of that coun- 


try, and executing ſome conſiderable 


works therein, their coins found in ſe- 
veral parts of the Great Level, and the 
cauſeway ſuppoſed to be made by the 
emperor Severus therein, as before re- 
cited, do F manifeſt. 


And as they were an Indus di- 


ſciplined people, ambitious of grand and 
magnificent works, and brought over 
large armies, which they employed in 


making 
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making roads and cauſeways in other 


parts of the iſland, it is very reaſonable - 


to ſuppoſe, that when they caſt their 
eyes upon ſo large a tract of land as the 
marſhes mult appear to be, lying open 
and defenceleſs againſt the tides and 
ſea, which their wiſdom and ſagacity 
would inſtigate them to improve, that 


they would ſoon be induced to ſet about 


ſopromiſing a work, as the imbankation 
of thoſe marſhes muſt appear to them to 


be, which lying at ſo great a diſtance 


from the upper part of the Level, wich 


was then in ſo flouriſhing a condition, it 
in all probability was not conſidered, or 


indeed it might not be at all apprehend- 
ed, how it would be affected thereby. 


It is therefore molt reaſonable to believe, 


that the original imbankation of the 
marſhes was a work of the Romans. 


Tenthly, That thoſe works done by 
the Romans of imbanking the marſhes, 
and the lower parts of the rivers leading 
through the Great Level, and the con- 


tiguous countries, were the primary 
and 


\ 
* 
< 
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and original cauſe of the continued in- 
undating, overflowing, and ſurround- 
ing the ſaid Level. 


The rivers being thus naturally deep 
and quick, when any land floods hap- 
pened, the waters would not often, 
(only when they were very conſider- 
able) riſe out of the channel in the up- 
per parts of the Level, but would be 
paſſed off with celerity through them to 
the more low parts, where meetingwith 
the influx of the tides, they would be 
raiſed out of the channel on to the 


marſhes and the lands contiguous or 


immediatcly above them : from whence 
in the time of ebbs it would deſcend 
with great force and rapidity, both 
through the rivers and over the whole 
| ſurface of the marihes, or through large 
creeks and gullies made therein, into 
the ſea. 


And in extraordinary land. floods, 
when the waters were raiſed out of the 
channel in the upper parts of the Level, 
and ſpread over the lands lying upon 


the 
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the margin of the rivers, in the manner 


of the up-land meadows, it would not 


long continue there, but by the natural 
declivity of the country, would ſoon 
fall down to the lower parts thereof, in 
the ſame manner as they do from the 
upper land meadows, without ſtaying 
to do them any prejudice or hurt. 


* as this was the natural courſe 
and mode of the waters and land. floods, 
paſſing through and over the upper parts 


of the Great Level, as well as all ſuch- _ 
like lands, before the imbankation of 


the marſhes adjoining thereto, it is evi- 


dent from reaſon, as well as from fact, 
that thoſe lands could not then be hurt- 


fully annoyed, or long overflowed. Br 


furrounded thereby. 


But when thoſe marſhes, to recover 
them from the ſea, and todefend them from 
the upland waters, without w hich they 
could not be made habitable or profita- 
ble, were incloſed with banks, then the 
land floods would be interrupted and ſtop- 

| —_ 
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ped in their progreſs and deſcent to- 
ne the ſea, and being dammed up by 
thoſe banksupon the ſurface of the lands 
lying immediately above them, and be- 
ing left to find their way into the ocean, 
as the force of gravity directed them, by 
the confined channels of ſuch rivers as 
they could get into, or ſuch other  paſ- 
ſages as they naturally found out, or 
made for themſelves; and being con- 
ſtantly augmented and increaſed by the 
waters brought down to them by the up- 
per part of the channels, they would lie 
long upon the lands, ſoften and diſolve 
its natural ſoil, and mixing it with the 
ſullage and mud brought with them in- 
tirely alter its nature and compoſition, 
and from fruitful paſturage turn the ſaid 
lands into a wilderneſs of reeds and 
ruſhes. 


And as theſe grew up, the waters 
would be more and more obſtructed, 


and the lands be more and more inun- 
dated, annoyed, and ſurrounded; and 
the rivers wanting their proper ſupply 
of thoſe waters, would be continually 
decaying; 
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decaying ; till at laſt the country would | 
be turned into an horrible deep fen, ſuch 


as St. Guthlac deſcribes the Great Level 
in his time to have been. 


Ihougnh it is difficult to trace the pro- 
greſs and gradations by which this great 
change was brought about, yet as Marſh- 


land in particular, could not be ſecured 


from the up- land floods, ſo as to be made 


profitable and habitable, without being 


defended by banks therefrom, as well 
as from the ocean, it is highly probable 
that thoſe floods were kept off at firſt by 
an imbankment of the old courſe of the 


river from Wiſbeach to Littleport, or at 


leaſt the moſt conſiderable part thereof; 

the effect of which I apprehend would 
be the overflowing and ſurrounding of 
that part of the Level lying along and 
immediately above the ſaid antient courſe 


of the river, from Well to Littleport : 


and this annoyance would at firit, be in 
degree and continuance greater, or leſs, 
according to ihe longer, or ſhorter, con- 
tinuance of the wet or the dry ſeaſons 
ſucceeding the inundations. 

| But 
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But that ſuch imbankation made 
for the ſecurity of Marſhland from 
the land- floods, mult have had the 
effect before deſcribed, I think is ve- 
ry eaſy to be apprehended and allowed; 
and therefore it may fairly be ſaid, 
that the imbankation of the marſhes 
and the lower parts of the rivers 
were the primary and original cauſe 
of the inundating the Great Level. 


As the waters which ſo inundated 
_ thoſe parts of the level, had then per- 
haps no other way to paſs to the ſea, 
but through the channel of the old 
river, and they were continually ſup- 
plied, and as it were fed by the r1- 
vers above them, they muſt, as has 
been before obſerved, lie long upon 
the lands; but the channel of the r1i- 
ver ſo long they could get free acceſs to 
it, being conſtantly ſupplied thereby, 
would yet be preſerved deep and 
good: but as the ſoil ſo altered would 
be naturally addicted to reeds and 
ruſhes, and to the ſupport of alders 
and other aquatic plants or trees, ma- 


* 
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ny of which might poſſibly be left 


ſtanding by the Romans, which increa- 
ing with the reeds, ruſhes, would in 


time obſtruct the land-floods from get- 
ting to the rivers, by which means the 
Level would become more and more 
annoyed, and the waters being thus ſtop- 
ped and interrupted in their paſſage to 
the rivers, they would for want of a pro- 
per ſupply of back water begin to de- 
cay, ſo that in time every thing would 
contribute and concur as it were in the 
bringing on a general inundation and 
furrounding. 


That ſeveral parts of the Level were 
encumbered with reeds and alders, 
which in ſome places ſerved for the har- 
bour and ſhelter of deer, and were a 
part of the king's foreſt, appears from a 
preſentment made the 24 E. I. in the 
year 1305, in which it is ſet forth: 


That the tenants of the abbots of 
Ramſey in the town of Ramſey ; and 
the tenants of the abbot of Thorney in 

Whattleſea, 
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Whittleſea had waſted all the ſen of 
EKingſdelf of the alders, - haſfocks, and 
ruſhes, eſtimated at a thouſand acres, 
| fo that the king's deer could not have 
harbour there, as they had before 
that per ambulation. (fee Dugdate, page 


367%.) 


As, after the Level bs inundat- 
ed, and the waters were hindered in 
their free defcent towards the fea, it 
became neceſſary to contrive drains and 
ſewers for the relief and exſiccation 


thereof, in the Saxon times, when the 


Ifland became divided into feveral 
kingdoms, of which this Level was 
a part of one, and a great part of it 
became inveſted in the hands of biſh- 
ops, abbots, priors, and religious houſes, 


many ſchemes and methods were con- 
trived by each of them for the im- 


provement of their ſeveral eſtates. 


And many drains and ſewers were 


mate for their relief; and as Wiſbeach . 

was then looked upon as the great, 

and perhaps the _— outfall for the 
8 : 
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waters of the Great Level, all the 


ſewers and drains were contrived and 


made to lead and convey the waters 
thereto: which in all probability was 


then for want of a proper ſupply of 


back water, come into decay, and 
not paſſing the waters off ſo readily 


as they deſired, for the more ſpeedy 
and effectual relief of that part of the 


Level about Littleport, Well, Maney, 
Mepal, Sutton &c. they found means 
of turning the waters of the Great 
Ouze from Littleport by Rebeck into 
the Ouze parva, to lead them to an- 
other outfall at Lynn: Thereby great- 
ly accelerating and in time compleat- 
the ruin of the original outfall at 


Wiſbeach; for that growing by the 


means above mentioned, into more 
haſty decay, (in the 11 of E. III.) in 

the year 1336, it was preſented, that 
the ſtream of the water called Wel- 
lenhee, which had been uſed to run 
towards the ſea, under the ſea bank 
of Walſoken, where it had made fo 


great a depth and Hollowneſs that 
the 
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the lands in that town had a ſuffici- 
ent evacuation of their waters to the 
fea thereby, being at the ſuit of the In- 
habitants of the counties of North- 
ampton, Cambridge, Huntingdon and 
Lincoln, made tothe king, and judge- 
ment of his court, diverted to- 
wards Wiggenhall, by Well dam, the 
ſands were grown to that height in 
thoſe channels, wherein it had former- 
ly paſled, that the waters of the ſaid 
town of Walſoken, could not drain 
any longer that way; by reaſon of 
Which no leſs than three hundred a- 
cres of ground ſowed with winter 
corn were in the ſeventh year of the 
reign of the ſaid king Edward III. 
overflowed and drowned. lee Dugdale 
page 250. 


As by the preſentment it appears, 
that 1t was at the ſuit of the inhabi- 
tants of the ſeveral counties before 
mentioned, that the waters of Wel- 
lenhee, as they were then called, 

82 were 
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were divcrted from their antient out- 
fall at Wiſbeach, and turned to another 


at Lynn, it muſt be ſuppoſed that the 
latter at that time muſt have been the 


deeper and better of the two: and 
. conſequently that the former had ſuf- 


ſered decay, as it had antiently been 


the only conſiderable one; and the 


latter muſt have been greatly improved, 
as it formerly had been a very ſmall 


and inconhderable one. Which diver- 


ſion of the waters by Well dam to- 
wards Lynn, being then in the 11 
of E, III. ſpoken of as a thing formerly 
done, and as the channel at Lynn muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be at that time ſufficient. 
ly capacious, deep, and fit to carry 
them oit to ſea; or otherwiſe it muſt 
have been very imprudent and abſurd, 
to have expected iuch a relief by ſuch 


a diverſion. 
And as that channel, before the time 
of the turning the waters of the great 


Ouze that way, was a very 1mall 


ters 
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ters muſt have diverted and turned 
from Littleport down into that chan- 
nel long before, and in very 2 
times. 


And as it is evident in this inſtance 
what a pernicious effect to the chan- 
nel the diverſion of the waters out 
this antient courſe of Walſoken, which 
was alſo a part of the old channel, 

produced, it will be cafy to conceive 
hint prodigious hurt the channel and 
outfall of Wiſbeach mult have receiv- 
ed by the diverſion of the Great 
Ouze; to which the diverſion of the 
waters from Walſoken by Wiggenhall 
to Lynn, alſo ſucceeding, theſe two 
alterations mult be looked upon as the 
great cauſes of the bane and ruin of 
the antient and original outfall at 
Wiſbeach. 


I have been the longer upon this 


head, not only as it was a principal 


point, but as I was willing to ſhew in 
general the gradations 9 which the 
| 8 3 Level 
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Level ſeems to have become totally 
and conſtantly ſurrounded, and the 
antient river at Wiſbeach brought in- 


to a ſtate of decay: without ſuch vi- 


olent commotions in nature as this 
Ifland does not ſeem to be common- 
ly addicted to: and which we have 
no Warrant from hiſtory to ſuppoſe; 
I ſhall therefore now A 


Eleventhly, To few that the coun- 
try about Boſton and Spalding in Lin- 
colnſhire, as well as Marſhand in Nor- 
folk, and probably divers other parts 


of the marſhes, which were originally 
gained from the ſea and imbanked 


by the Romans, after they had been 
inhabited, cultivated, improved, and 


in ſome parts planted, were either 
wholly, or a great part thereof, by 


ſome great and extraordinary breach 
of the ſea banks, or the banks made 
for defending them from the land- floods, 


or both, inundated, and lay depopulated 


and waſte for ſome conſiderable ſpace 
of time; in 3 they became raiſed 


by 
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by the ſilt of the fea waters, and by 
the ſullage and foil of the freſhes meet- 
ing therewith much higher, than they 
were originally, or at the time of 
their firſt imbankation and cultiva- 
tion, till at length by numerous ſuc- 


ceeding accidents of that kind they 


came to be raifed as they now are 


from ten to ſixteen or eighteen feet 


in ſome places higher than they were 
at the time of the firſt imbankation. 


That the country about Boſton, and 
Spalding and ſome parts of Marſh-land, 


at leaſt was inhabited, cultivated, and 


planted, when its ſurface was from ten 
to ſixteen or eighteen feet lower than it 
is at preſent, is evident from thoſe ſeve- 
ral articles before mentioned, which 
were found at thoſe dephts under the 
preſent ſoil. (fee propoſition 8) 


That this muſt have been after the 
imbankation, is manifeſt, from propoſi- 
tions the 7th and 8th. 
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That they were inundated and depo- 
Pulated, either wholly, or in part, by 
ſome great and ſudden irruption and 
breach of the ſea banks, or the banks 
made for defending them from the land- 
floods, or both, is highly probable. By 
the many inſtances of ſuchꝭ like breaches 
in the ſea banks having happened in the 
neighbourhood of Boſton, about W1l- 
beach, and in Marſh-land; ſome of 
which have been already mentioned in 
this diſcourſe; to. which may be added 
the following relations to be met with in 
Dugdale. 


In the 1 5 E. I. in the year 1286, (ſee 
page 11) where ſpeaking of Holland 
in Lincolnſhire, he fays, there was a 
great inundation in thoſe parts; at which 
time the moſt of Boſton was drowned, 


and the Rn of DO" ſulfered 
. loſs. 


- Inthe tinge of Edward III. it was pre- 
. ſented by the jurors, that a certain bank 


. * from , to the gutter 
| EI of 
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_ of Walton, called Nobeche-gole, was 
much torn by the raging of the ſea. 


And in the year 1613 (the 11 J. I.) 
on the firſt of November, happened a 
very great breach of bank, and dread- 
full inundations of the ſea, which is re- 
corded in the church of Wiſbeach, up- 
on the Eaſt wall of the South aile, and 
of which the jurors for the hundred of 
Freebridge in Marſh-land, preſented at 
King's Lynn, on the gth of December, 
the ſame year. 


That four hundred rods ofa ſea bank 
belonging to the town of Terrington, 
were ruinated by the rage of the ſea 
that happencd at the time before men- 
tioned. | 1 
And that there were at that time loſt 1876 
ſheep, amounting tothe ſum of L. 458 0 , 
Great cattle 120 valued at 322 o 9g 
Corn ſowed in the field 480 


| | 720 0 O 
acres at gos. per adre. 4 7 
Hay loſt in the field and! 
barns to the value of ; e 
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Corn in barns to the value of 700 0 0 
Graſs in the fields to the value of 500 0 0 
Dwelling houſes utterly ruin- 

ed and waſted in number 13 


And 142 Dwelling houſes 


impaired to the value of 1000 0 0 
Bedding and other houſehold 


ſtuff loſt to the value of 40 00 


In this diſtreſs the people of the 


town fled to the church for refuge, 


fome to hay- ſtacks, ſome to the baulks 
of the houfes, till they were near famith- 


ed; poor women leaving their children 


ſwimming 1 in their beds, till good people 
venturing their lives went into the wa- 
ter to fetch them out at the windows» 
whereof Mr. Brown the miniſter did 
fetch ſeveral to the church upon his 


back; and had it not pleaſed God to move 
the hearts of the Mayor and Alder- 


men of King's-Lynn with compaſ- 


ſion, who ſfent beer and proviſions 


thither by boats, many muft have pe- 
riſhed; which boats came the direct way 
over the ſoil from Lynn to Terring- 
ton. 
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It was at that time alſo preſented, 

a creek which now runs under Ter- 

rington bank, and underneath them, 

hath within four or five years laſt 

palt run half a mile off, and that a- 

bout twenty years ſince it did run 
about a mile off. | | 


That they think that the approach 
of the ſaid creek is the greateſt cauſe 
of the decay and overthrow of the 
ſaid banks; and at this preſent, the 
ſaid creek runs where banks have 
lately ſtood ; being twenty four foot 
deep at low water. 


And that by the ſaid outrage there 
are four other great creeks worn in 
the whole ground to the townward, 
where there was corn reaped the laſt 
harveſt ; whereof two of the ſaid creeks 
are four ſcore foot broad each, and 
near thirty foot deep, and are worn 
to the townward within ten rods of 
the Indyke, by the reflowing and ebb- 
ing of the waters from out of the 
town to ſeaward ; and that thoſe creeks 
were ſo worn within the ſpace of for- 


ty eight hours 
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It was alſo preſented, that there 


had been ſour ſcore and two rods of 


bank made very ſtrongly with lime 
and itone, which coſt at the firſt mak- 


ing between ſixteen and twenty pounds 


per rod; and others which within 
fifty years laſt paſt coſt making two 
thouſand and twenty pounds, and that 
nine ſcore rod, part there »f, which had 
for twenty years laſt been made with 
earth, ſtraw and wood, at four pound 
per rod per annum; which is for eve- 
ry year ſeven hundred and twenty 


pounds : 


That there were other ſix rods of 
ftone wall made, which coſt two 
hundred pounds; the yearly repairs of 


which for the fpace of twelve or 


fourtecn years laſt paſt coſt two hun- 
dred pounds per annum : 


They alſo prefented, that the falt 


marſhes of Terrington were exceeding- 


ly worn away; That the king's majeſ- 


"ty 
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ty had loſt a piece of marſh called the 
| Gonge marſh, containing about three 
hundred acres, beſides one hundred 
acres of other marſhes intirely loſt 
in thirty years time; Which marſhes 
they ſuppoſe were loſt by the ebbing 
and flowing of the ſea into the creeks, 
wearing them larger and deeper for 
want of dams to prevent the ebbs 
from running out. 


It was likewiſe preſented, that the 
waters of Wiſbeach and Elm, had an- 
tiently fallen to the four Gotes, as 
they then did, and from thence in 
the memory of man, more than a 
mile off Terrington banks; And as it 
is wy probable that in antient time 
they have fallen to the ſea much 
_ farther off. | 


And in their opinions, upon their 
view taken, they thought they might 
at that time be carried a nearer way 
to the ſea; viz. from the four Gotes 
aforefaid, over Tyd marſh and Sut- 

| | 2 ton 
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ton marſhes into a creek there called 
King's creek, and there to fall into 
the deep called Sutton's leam, and ſo 
to the ſea; which is a ſhorter courſe 
for the river by ſix miles, and had a 
—_ better outfall. 


The FOI mentioned in this pre- 
ſentation relate only to the town of 
Terrington; but the like damages and 
loſſes happened at that time to all the 
other towns of Marſhland; to the a- 
mount in the whole of thirty five 
thouſand, eight nn and thirty 5 
four pounds. 8 


L have been the more particular in the 
foregoing relation, becauſe it not only 
 ſhews the great calamities which ſuch ac- 
cidents have occaſioned ; but it alſo de- 
ſcribes the manner in which the tides 
and ebbs operate upon the marſhes, over 
which they flow and reflow ; and gives 
ſomething of an idea of the antient ſtate 
and courſe of Wiſbeach river, and the 
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way in which it formerly paſſed to ſea. 
To which, an obſervation may be ad- 
ded, that nature was not then carrying on, 
nor perhaps ever has been a regular and 
conſtant retreat of the ſea from the coaſt, 
but if in one place there has been a re- 
treat, in other neighbouring places there 
has been as great an advance; inſomuch 

that if on the one ſide, land has been re- 
covered, on the other not only land has 
been loſt, but churches and houſes have 
been takena way and ſwallowed up; ac- 
cording as the courſe of the channels 
have been obſtructed or altered by 


ſuch accidents. * 


To the foregoing accounts I ſhall add 
that in the year 1619, (17 ]. 1. ) the Com- 
miſſioners of Sewers ſetting at Peter. 
borough, and having in conſideration 
the ſetting up a ſluice at the Horſe. 
ſhoe, the jury being divided in opinions, 
application was made to the lords of the 

Council to acquaint them therewith. 


Upon 
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Upon which the inhabitants of Marſh- | 

land exhibited a petition to that honour- 

able board, imploring their care for the 

ſafety of that country: and intimating 

that the building of that intended ſluice 

| _ be an apparent overthrow there- 
nt - „5 


In conſequence of which repreſenta- 
tion, Mr. Henry Kirvell, Mr. Robert 
Balam, with ſome others, were com- 
miſſioned, to take a view of the dan- + 
ger of this country on Terrington 
ſide, by the fretting of the channel 
as it then ran: who accordingly did 
view the ſame, and certified, that the 
channel of freſh waters did very much 
hurt to Terrington, and the whole coun- 
. try of Warmn n and that by convey- , 
ing more waters that way, the whole 
country would be indangered ; and there- 
fore for the greater ſafety thereof they 
were of opinion, that a new cut, made 
from the four Gotes over Tid and Sut- 
ton marſhes into King's Creek, would 
be the * iſſue for thoſe waters. | | 
The 
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The river Nene being brought fr 2 
Peterborough to Guyhirn between luf. 
ficient banks, for the better grinding of 
the out-fall ; and that the river ſhould 


be cut ſlraight from the Horſe-ſhoe to 
the four Gotes. (ſee Dugdale. page 282.) 


As it appears by the foregoing ac- 
counts that thoſe marſhes, which were 
originally gained from the fea, have in 
later times ſuſtained great damages, 
ſome of which have been almoſt ſuf- 
ficient to « depopulate conſiderable parts 
of them, and as the phænomena and 
diſcoveries before ſpoken of, evince 


that they have been liable to, and 


have ſuffered ſuch like calamities in 
more early times; but yet after the 
cultivation and improvement thereof, 
ſo the great accretion and increaſe of 
the ſoil, and great advance of the ſur- 
face of thoſe countries, plainly evince 
that there muſt have been a time ſince 
their firſt recovery and cultivation, in 
which ſome ſuch like -accidents have 
| not 
T 
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not only overwhelmed and depopu— 
lated them; but they muſt for ſome 
| conſiderable ſpace of time have laid 
inundated and deſolate, before they 
- were again recovered _ inhabited. 


It is probable that Fes were ori- 
ginally inhabited, cultivated and im- 
proved by the Romans, who being 
at the pains of recovering them from 
the ſea, would moſt likely be inclin- 
ed to cultivate and improve them, 
to make them profitable, by way of 
recompence for their labour, and this 
ſeems agrecable both to the diſpoſition 


and produce of thoſe induſtrious and 
enterpriſing people. 


For after the draining of the Pomp- 
tine marſhes in Italy about the year 
593 after the building of Rome, before 
they entered this Iſland, where in all 


Iikelihood they had learned the „ 


improving Marſh- land; the country- 
people, allured by the richneſs of the 


Toll, _— themſelves there in ſuch a- 
bundance, 
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| bundance, that there was ſaid to be 
not long after three and twenty tours 
to this place; it being a land capable 
of many thouſand huſbandmen. 


It is therefore very probe that 
being allured by the fruitfulaeſs of 
the ſoil of the marſhes, recovered by 
them in this Iſland, they might make 
a very rapid progreſs in the unprove- 
ment thereof; and being inhabited 
by them for near two hdd years, 
it might have been left by them, or 
at leaſt have been made by them, a 
very flouriſhing country. 


But their diviſions and diſtractions at 
home calling them away, and they tak- 
ing many of the civilized Britons along 
with them, and the country being in- 
volved in wars with the Scots and Picts, 
before they called in the Saxons to their 
aid, who at firſt being employed in thoſe 
wars, and ſettled in other parts of the 
Great Level above them, being Iong 
7 ” 8 


rn ̃ L oF < 
neglected, and little regarded, the banks 


of the former, and rivers and drains of 


the latter, would of courſe fall into decay 
and both would become deſolate, and 


lye as it were wild, and loſt, until things 


were more ſettled, and the Saxons had 
eſtabliſhed themſelves, and planted their 
ſeveral kingdoms therein; which they 
would then begin to improve by ſuch 


methods as were molt agreeable to the 


{oil, the nature, and ſituation thereof; 
and to their works it is moſt reaſonable 


' to impute the regaining, and improving 
of the marſhes; as, to the number of re- 


ligious houſes in time riſing up, may be 
aſcribed the moſt early attempts for the 
recovery and improvement of the upper 
parts of the Level, which being at firſt 


partially, and perhaps only temporarily, 


annoyed, by the works of the Romans, 
ſoon after totally became a deep and hor- 
rible fen. 


Page 54. I. 20. for imbankdering read imbanting. 
Page 54. I. 21. for boring read bordering. | 
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